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Birds in the War-Zone 


By MAJOR ALLAN BROOKS 


FEW notes on the effect of the present unnatural conditions on the bird- 
A life of the war-zone in Flanders may be of interest to the readers of 
Birp-Lore. 
These conditions may be summarized briefly as follows: 
1. Complete cessation of all hunting. 
2. Increase of natural enemies, especially rats. 
3. Heavy gun-fire. 
4. Aéroplanes in large numbers. 

An army order, early in the war, prohibited all hunting and shooting in the 
war-zone during the duration of the war. 

This is rigidly enforced, and violations are rare. Personally, I have only 
once seen a bird of any kind shot here, which will indicate the immunity birds 
enjoy in this respect. 

A large increase of birds, especially game birds, should be the result, but 
the reverse seems to be the case. 

Whether this is due to an increase of natural enemies such as Crows, Mag- 
pies, weasels, and rats, I cannot say. All of these seem to have increased, 
especially the last. 

This increase is not due to the immense amount of carrion, as I have never 
seen a Crow or Magpie indulging in a carrion diet out here. The wastage of 
food and grain accounts for the increase of rats, and the large numbers of 
stoats and weasels seen in the trenches may be a concomitant of this increase. 

Cats also abound, but seem to confine their hunting almost exclusively to 
mice. 

Game birds—Pheasants and Gray Partridges—are scarce, as a rule; by 
far the greater number can be seen in the immediate vicinity of the firing line. 
Wood-pigeons and Turtle-doves are common everywhere. 

Small birds (including Thrushes, Blackbirds, and Larks, which are treated 
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as game in France) are fairly common, but nothing approaching their abun- 
dance in England. 

The effect of cannon-fire on birds is amazing. Almost without exception 
they absolutely disregard it. Even easily disturbed birds, like Crows and Wood- 
pigeons, are quite indifferent. My first experience of a heavy cannonade was 
in the early spring of last year (1915). The Blackbirds were all singing in the 
trees that lined the Yser Canal when on a sudden hundreds of guns of every 
calibre burst into a terrific and continuous cannonade; the enemy answered, 
and shells tore through the trees for hour after hour. 

The effect was absolutely stunning to us humans, and. when after three 
hours there was a sudden and complete cessation, the first thing that one’s 
reeling senses realized was that the Blackbirds were still serenely fluting away— 
I don’t think they had ever ceased. 

Another time I was listening to the rich chucklings and gurglings of a Night- 
ingale—the first of the season—and had located the songster with my glass, 
when the morning calm was shattered by a burst of rifle-fire close by; the 
retiring and elusive bird paid no attention, nor did he seek a lower or less con- 
spicuous perch. 

The only exception I have noticed out here to this general disregard (natural 
or acquired?) of noise, was in the case of one species, the Green Sandpiper, the 
Old World congener of our Solitary Sandpiper. 

Twice I have seen this bird, and each time in a highly nervous state from 
shell-fire. 

One of these instances afforded me some amusement at a time when a 
diversion was welcome. We were enduring nine hours of heavy hostile shelling 
with very inadequate shelter. As I lay behind a breastwork of sandbags, I 
watched the antics of a Green Sandpiper who was trying to get his breakfast in 
the water-filled shell-holes close by. Every time he settled, a big high explosive 
shell would burst nearby with a deafening crash and a geyser of black loam, 
and away would go the poor bird to circle in the blue for perhaps ten minutes, 
and then pitch down in front of me again, to repeat the same performance as 
another shell would land near him almost immediately. 

Meanwhile an unruffled Cuckoo called continuously in some nearby pol- 
lard willows, and Larks (Crested Larks, very much like Sky-larks) rose one 
after the other, sometimes from the close vicinity of a bursting shell, singing 
serenely as if there was nothing to mar a perfect day. 

} My friend, M’C. de B. Green, who is driving an ambulance for the French 
in the Vosges, tells me the same indifference to shell-fire exists in the birds of 
that region, and with a corresponding scarcity of game. Wild boar however 
are apparently on the increase. 

He also made the discovery of a new enemy to bird-life, although he had 
suspected its existence for some years past. This is the large slug of these parts, 
which destroys a large proportion of the eggs of ground and low-nesting small 
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birds. It took him some time to get sufficient evidence, but it is pretty nearly 
conclusive. Of six Nightingales’ nests he had under observation, only one 
escaped the slugs, and this was on account of its unusually high position. 

While living on Queen Charlotte Island, B. C., some years ago, he suspected 
the large slug of those parts of similar depredations. This would indicate how 
much we have to learn in our efforts to protect birds. 

Few people in America realize what a very small proportion of the destruc- 
tion of bird-life—especially small-bird-life—is due to human agency, and how 
futile is the effort which is solely directed against the small boy, the sportsman, 
and the collector, as the only enemies of birds. One has to go to England, with 
its teeming wealth of bird-life, to see what intelligent preservation and pro- 
tection can really accomplish. 

A feature that strikes one over here, both in France and England, is the 
immense amount of cover for birds, and also the quantity of the food-supply 
that is afforded by the different wild fruits and berries. Just now every hedge 
is glistening with loads of blackberries, and all through the winter the hollies 
and hawthorns afford a plentiful food-supply to many fruit-eating species. 

The winter Thrushes—Field-fares and Redwings—are coming south now in 
large flocks. The first Field-fares arrived on September 18, 1916, just ten days 
after the last Swift had left. 

A few Swallows and Martins stay until October 20, much later than they 
would do with equal weather conditions in America. 

The subject of migrations recalls an incident of last April. While following 
the course of a brisk little engagement between six or seven aéroplanes, my 
glass suddenly encountered a flight of six white Storks, which were caught 
between the opposing ‘planes,’ and it was wonderful to see the spurt of speed 
the great ungainly birds put on, but the aircraft seemed to pass them easily. 
Usually birds pay no attention to aircraft, possibly familiarity may have 
induced this condition. 

One species that may have been driven away by the heavy gun-fire is the 
Lapwing. This Plover is very abundant in England now, and almost absent 
from this region where it should be common. 

Flanders, Oct. 29, 1916. 


A Condor’s Quill 


By FRANK M. CHAPMAN 


HEN I see a woman wearing a Condor’s quill, I wonder if she ever 

thinks of the bird it once helped to soar far above the Andes through 

the dome of the sky. And I wonder, too, what unfortunate chain of 
circumstances has brought this noble plume from the top of a mountain to the 
side of a bonnet! I shall rarely, if ever, know whether the broad pinion raises 
the mind that lies so near (and yet alas! so far!) to it to flights in the realm 
of fancy; but I have lately learned how the majestic bird that bore it was 
sacrificed to the demands of a fashion which threatens its kind with 
extermination. 

It was in Mendoza, Argentina, that on a recent journey to South America I 
met a man who, by profession, is a hunter of Condors. We have all heard of 
elephant hunters, seal hunters and bear hunters, we know only too well the 
work of the plume-hunter, and I once met a man who was a hunter of iguanas, 
but never had I supposed that so useful and inoffensive a creature as the Condor 
would become some man’s special quarry. Its flesh is not edible, for it is one 
of nature’s scavengers and feeds upon carrion; its plumage is neither bright in 
color nor dainty in form; but fashion has set a price upon its great wing- and 
tail-feathers, and not even the remote cafions and great altitudes of the moun- 
tains in which it lives can give it sanctuary. 

For years, this Mendoza hunter has relentlessly pursued the Condor in the 
Argentine Andes. Some he has shot, more he has trapped, and others he has 
bought. The total number of these magnificent birds for whose destruction he 
is responsible he told me, with the matter of fact air of one giving crop statis- 
tics, is 16,000! 

As a result of this one man’s persecution, the Condor is now a compara- 
tively rare bird throughout an area over two thousand miles in length, and it 
was admitted that further killing would practically exterminate it in western 
Argentina. 

Only the wing- and tail-quills have a commercial value, and consequently 
these alone are saved. They number usually eighty-four, and for these eighty- 
four feathers, the equivalent of one Condor, the price paid prior to the war, was 
twenty dollars. All shipments were made to dealers in Paris. The present 
price is ten dollars, a sum which we may be thankful is too low to tempt our 
Mendoza collector. With a fine show of feeling and an evidently vague con- 
ception of the ethics involved, he exclaimed dramatically: “I refuse to exter- 
minate such a wonderful bird for so small a sum!” 

So here are the two ends of the chain which is dragging the poor Condor to 
its doom—Miss Blank of the Center of Civilization and the Hunter of the Heart 
of the Andes. Who is to blame? We all know Miss Blank. She may be just 
as tender-hearted as she is innocent of intentional wrong-doing; quite proba- 
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bly she has accepted her milliner’s verdict that the quill she is wearing came 
from a barn-yard fowl. Certainly, if you were to accuse her of promoting the 
extinction of the Condor, she would question your sanity. Blissful ignorance 
best describes her mental condition, so far as Condors are concerned; but how 
about our Andean hunter? Does he show no regret for the destruction he has 
wrought? If he does, it is largely tempered by the reward his activity has 
brought him. His is not an environment designed to arouse an esthetic appre- 
ciation of the Condor’s flight, or to impress him with its economic value. To 
his mind a living Condor is an asset to be realized upon only by death. I rather 


A CONDOR TRAP IN THE ARGENTINE ANDES 
There were thirty-seven Condors in the trap when the photograph was made 
Photographed by Pernando Porta. 


suspect that his refusal to kill the birds for half the price he had been accus- 
tomed to receive was more a matter of business than of sentiment, and that 
when the price reaches its former level he will resume the chase. There is 
neither law nor public opinion to say him nay, and why should we expect this 
one man to differ from his fellows? 

Between innocence and ignorance, then, it will go hard with the Condor 
unless some one comes to its rescue. Here it is that educated and organized 
bird protectors come to the fore. Possibly they can exert small influence in the 
Heart of the Andes, and by moral suasion alone they have not been completely 
successful in the Center of Civilization! But they have secured the passage, as 
well as enforcement, of laws the effects of which reach to the furthermost 
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corners of the earth. While the existing stock lasts, Miss Blank may continue 
to wear her silvery pinion, but if she lives within the border of the United 
States let her cherish it carefully, for Federal law prohibits the importation of 
Condor’s feathers, as well as those of other wild birds; and with the enactment 
of this statute no small part of the world’s millinery mart was closed to Condor 
quills! Let us hope that other nations will follow this example. 

Like most hunters whose pursuit of a certain animal leads them to a study 
of its habits, this Mendoza slayer of Condors had acquired much information 
concerning the object of his pursuit, and could relate many interesting 
reminiscences of the chase. 

The latest South American guide book (and in most respects a very reliable 
book it is) tells us that the Condor attacks “pigs, sheep, children and rarely a 


A CONDOR’S WING 
This wing contains thirty-five large quills, and measures 4 feet, 8 inches, from base to tip 


grown man,” but our killer of thousands said that he had never known but one 
to ‘show fight.’ This was a trapped bird which, supposing it to be dead, he 
picked up by the neck, when the startled creature planted both feet on his 
breast and beat him vigorously with its wings. Doubtless the bird’s chief 
object was escape, and if it had been given its freedom it no doubt would soon 
have been in full flight. 

Although he had shot as many as one hundred and fourteen Condors in a 
single day, by far the larger number were netted. The net was baited with a 
dead horse which, it was explained, must have been in good condition, and from 
concealment in a nearby hole it was sprung with a wire. No big game hunter 
could have described a thrilling, dangerous moment in the chase more dramati- 
cally than did our Condor hunter tell of his excitement when the big birds 
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gathered to the feast, and he waited for the last one to come within reach of 
the net. 

The largest number ever taken at a single ‘throw’ he said was sixty-four. 
The net shown in the accompanying picture, which he presented to me, con- 
tained thirty-seven Condors, some of which can be dimly seen. 

Condors, like their humble relatives the Turkey Buzzard and Black Vul- 
ture, evidently return to certain regularly frequented roosts for the night. Our 
hunter said that he counted eight hundred in a single roost; surely few gather- 
ings of birds could be more impressive. 

The Condor of the Andes, like the Condor of California, lays its sing'e white 
egg in a cave or similar retreat, and builds no nest. The nesting season begins 
in September, or early spring. 

After deducting a fair margin for expenses, shipping charges, etc., one 
might imagine that to sell 16,000 Condors for twenty dollars each would leave 
the hunter a comparatively wealthy man. But our Mendoza hunter has only a 
small share of the world’s goods. Apparently the pursuit of the Condor is not 
designed to bring good fortune to those who engage in it. The proceeds of his 
hunting he invested in a powder mill which subsequently exploded! All that 
the world has to show, therefore, for the 16,000 Condors it has lost, is the few 
frayed quills which have not yet reached the ash-heap. 


An Effective Feeding Device 


By JOHN C. LEE, Wellesley, Mass. 


HE accompanying sketch shows an inexpensive and simplified form of 
the well-known von Berlepsch food-bell, which can be readily made by 
anybody who can use a soldering iron and a few simple tools. 

This device is particularly useful during the winter months for feeding the 
Chickadees and Nuthatches. It holds a lot of food and requires very little 
attention. The amount of food in the bottle can always be observed without 
taking it down. I have used this type of feeder with considerable success in 
wooded areas which are badly infested with gypsy moths. I find that the 
Chickadees attracted by the feeder are including in their diet a great many of 
the gypsy moth eggs. 

For food I have been using a mixture of about 25 per cent hemp seed, 2 5 
per cent sunflower seed, and 50 per cent cracked corn. 

The essential portions of the feeder are lettered as follows: 

A is what is known as a one-gallon amber packing-bottle, and can be had 
at almost any drug store for about ten cents. 

B is a tube about five inches long which fits into the neck of the bottle. 
This can be readily made by bending a piece of thin galvanized sheet-iron 
about a round stick, 
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C is a weather shield made by first cutting a disk of galvanized iron about 
ten inches in diameter and making a hole in the center for the tube B to pass 
through, then cutting a pie-shaped piece from the disk and drawing the edges 
together to form a cone. The edges should be soldered together and the shield 
soldered to the tube. 

D is a 4-inch flower-pot saucer supported by three wire arms bent as indi- 
cated and soldered to the tube B. The wire arms are adjusted so that the end 
of the tube comes about 14 inch from the bottom of 
the saucer. 

E is a supporting wire which starts in a small 
loop near the top of the feeder on one side, passes 
down through the shield C around one side of the 
tube B, through the shield again, and up to a loop 
corresponding and the one on the opposite side. The 
holes where the wire passes through the shield 
should be closed with a little solder. 

F is a wire band passing completely around the 
bottle and rather loosely fitted. It is looped around 
each end of the supporting wire E. 

Gis a wire supporting loop attached to each end 
of the wire E. 

All of the wire used in making the device should 
be galvanized, and not smaller than No. 9 Brown 
and Sharpe gauge. 

The feeder can be easily filled by inverting it so 
that the bottle is right side up, then slipping off the 
metal portions and pouring the food in through a ne ar aeeee 
funnel. The food should be free from bits of grass BIRD-FEEDER 
or other substances likely to obstruct the tube. 

It is necessary to use an amber bottle in making the feeder rather than one 
of plain glass, for the reason that with plain glass the sun causes the moisture 
from the seeds to collect on the walls of the bottle. This moisture in time makes 
some of the seeds mold and clot together. 

The feeders can, of course, be readily made by any tinsmith. As to their 
probable cost, I can only say that a tinsmith in this vicinity is making them in 
considerable quantities and selling them in lots of one dozen at 75 cents each, 
or a single one for $1.00. 
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MEADOWLARK.—A MALE NEAR THE NEST 
Photographed by Arthur A. Allen, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Bird-Lore’s Seventeenth Christmas Census 


To Census for 1916 shows that this winter will go down into ornithologi- 
cal history as memorable for its great southward flight of the irregular 
winter visitors from the North. The most interesting of these is Penthes- 
tes “hudsonicus, which has come further south and in greater numbers than it 
has ever before been known to do. So far, the ‘farthest south’ reported for it is 
the Moravian Cemetery at New Dorp, Staten Island, New York City, with 
others nearly as far south just north of Scotch Plains, near Plainfield, N. J. 
Till this season there had been no record of this species for the Hudson Valley 
below Poughkeepsie, for Long Island or for New Jersey. The name I have used 
for it throughout the Census is ‘Hudsonian Chickadee,’ as that is the accepted 
name of the species; the subspecies visiting us not having been fully determined. 
Individuals taken (some about Boston, one at New Dorp and one at Scotch 
Plains) are not Acadians, but belong to the subspecies* from the forests of Labra- 
dor recently described by Townsend. The use of ‘Hudsonian Chickadee’ for the 
species and also for one of its subspecies is confusing, and I take this occasion 
to propose that the species (P. hudsonicus) be called the ‘Brown-cap Chickadee’ 
(the extra -ped is superfluous; note ‘Black-poll Warbler’), that P. h. hudsonicus 
be called the ‘Hudsonian Brown-cap Chickadee,’ P. h. nigricans the ‘Labrador 
Brown-cap Chickadee,’ etc. Even though the specimens taken belong to the 
Labrador form, some Acadians may have come down, too, especially to locali- 
ties near their summer home in the mountains of New England and New York, 
and northward. The plate labeled ‘Acadian Chickadee’ in Brrp-Lore for 
January-February, 1916, is much nearest nigricans, but the crown should be 
distinctly brownish. In the other subspecies the crown is a rather light brown, 
and there are other differences. 

The writer knows that Pine Siskins were unusually abundant throughout 
northern New Hampshire and adjacent Maine last September, and Mr. Horace 
W. Wright told him that White-winged Crossbills were more common in the 
White Mountains then than in any of his previous thirty-four seasons’ resi- 
dence there, but Red Crossbills were scarce. The Siskins reached the vicinity of 
New York in October, and the Census shows them south to Georgia, Wisconsin, 
Missouri, Nebraska and Oregon. White-winged Crossbills have appeared in 
Virginia (near Washington), but seem to have skipped much territory, as the 
Census shows none between Poughkeepsie and southern New Jersey. The most 
generally abundant of the irregular species is the Redpoll, and its southernmost 
record (Currituck Sound) is the second for North Carolina. Evening Grosbeaks 
have again visited the East, and further south than ever (southern New Jersey), 
and Red Crossbills, Pine Grosbeaks and Northern Shrikes have appeared in 
small numbers. There has been a remarkable flight of American Goshawks, 
with individuals as far south as southern Pennsylvania and Arizona. Black- 
capped Chickadees, which seemed rather unusually abundant last season, are 

*P.h. nigricans; ‘The Auk,’ Volume XX XIII, 1916, page 74. 
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even more so now, and Red-breasted Nuthatches are noticeably prevalent. On 
the other hand, Belted Kingfishers occur in many censuses from localities 


north of their regular winter range. 

In the absence from the lists of the star censuses from southern Califor- 
nia and Florida, first place goes to San Francisco with 65 species.* 

Twenty-odd censuses were received too late for publication, and many others 
were discarded as seeming not at all fairly representative of the Christmas-time 
bird-life of the regions concerned, or for violating in some other and too flagrant 
way our carefully stated requirements. We shall cheerfully answer any inquiries 
from disappointed observers, and trust that such will resolve to do better next 
time, especially in the matter of staying long enough afield to make it worth 
while.—CHARLES H. ROGERS. 

Arnprior, Ont.—Dec. 24; 9:30 A.M. to 4:30 P.M. Clear, becoming overcast about 
3 P.M.; 12 in. of snow; calm in the morning, with an increasing east wind in the after- 
noon; temp. —1° to ro°. Canada Ruffed Grouse, 3; Goshawk(?), 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 
1; Downy Woodpecker, 2; Blue Jay, 1; Evening Grosbeak, 60+; Pine Grosbeak, 17; 
Pine Siskin, 11; Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 3; Red-breasted Nut- 
hatch, 13; Black-capped Chickadee, 23. Total, 12 species, 136 individuals. This is the 
first time since 1912, that Pine Grosbeaks have been here in any numbers. Evening 
Grosbeaks, however, have been here every year since 1912, but this year in greater 
numbers than ever before—CHARLES MAcCNAMARA and Licuort GORMLEY. 

London, Ont. (vicinity of).—8 to 11:30 A.M.; 2:30 to 5:30 P.M. Clear; ro in. of snow; 
wind west, light; temp. 15° at start. The ground has been covered with snow for about 
two weeks, and the thermometer below zero several times. The following census is com- 
piled from the lists of five parties (two on snowshoes) covering about 5 miles, roughly, 
in a zigzag line. American Merganser, 2; Marsh Hawk, 1; Kingfisher, 1; Hairy Wood- 
pecker, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 10; Blue Jay, 3; Crow, 312; Purple Finch, 15; Red- 
poll, 45; Snow Bunting, 100; Tree Sparrow, 22; Junco, 28; Song Sparrow, 2; Cardinal, 
7 (the increasing number of Cardinals is very gratifying); Northern Shrike, 1 (first 
record for three years); Brown Creeper, 7; White-breasted Nuthatch, 10; Black-capped 
Chickadee, 78; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 10. Total, 19 species, 656 individuals. 

The following have also been recorded recently: Snowy Owl (shot Dec. 16 and 
identified by Mr. A. A. Wood), Goshawk (shot Dec. 15 and identified by Mr. W. E. 
Saunders), and others——McILwraitH ORNITHOLOGICAL CLUB, J. F. Catvert, C. G. 
Watson, W. E. SAUNDERS, J. C. Hiccrns, E. Daty and E. M. S. Date. 

Dover, N. H.—Dec. 26; 11 a.m. to 3 P.M. Clear; ground covered with snow and ice 
except a few bare spots; west breeze; temp. 20°. Canada Ruffed Grouse, 2; Hairy Wood- 
pecker, 1; Flicker, 1; Crow, 4; Redpoll, 2; Tree Sparrow, 8; Black-capped Chickadee, 24; 
Golden-crowned Kinglet, 2; Robin, 1. Total, 9 species, 45 individuals —PERLEY 
M. JENNESS. 

Fast Jaffrey, N. H.—Dec. 26; 8:20 to 11:15 A.M.; 1:15 to 4 P.M. Clear; 10 in. of 
snow; wind west, brisk; temp. 9° to 19°. Canada Ruffed Grouse, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 
2; Downy Woodpecker, 3; Pine Grosbeak, 1; Redpoll, 7; Black-capped Chickadee, 48; 
Hudsonian Chickadee, 2. Total, 7 species, 64 individuals—Stuart T. DANFORTH. 

Nashua, N. H.—Dec. 25; 9:40 A.M. to 12:30 P.M. Partly cloudy; 6 in. of snow; wind 
north, light; temp. 30°. Dec. 26; 10 A.M. to 3:30 P.M. Clear; 6 in. of snow; wind north- 
west, brisk; temp. 20°. Each observer covered different ground. Herring Gull, 2; 
American Merganser, 19; Great Blue Heron, 1; Canada Ruffed Grouse, 8; Ring-necked 


*A list of ros has since come from Los Angeles, but we fear this covers t i 
} ) v oo much territory to be com- 
parable with our other censuses; last year two of their points covered were 35 miles apart! Pee isc: 
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Pheasant, 6; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 28; Crow, 79; Redpoll, 20; Goldfinch, 6; 
Slate-colored Junco, 4; White-breasted Nuthatch, 8; Black-capped Chickadee, 4o. 
Total, 13 species, 231 individuals —NATURE Cius, MANLEy B. TownsEnp, leader. 

Tilton, N. H.—Dec. 25; 10 a.m. to 5 P.M. Clear; a foot of snow; wind west, light to 
strong; temp. 20°. Party together in a.m., E. H. P. alone in p.m. American Merganser, 
11; Canada Ruffed Grouse, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 1; White-winged Crossbill, 11; 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Chickadee, 18—G. E. Pimmpton, T. F. Pxrrmpron, 
Tuomas Woop and Epwarp H. PERKINS. 

Wilton, N. H.—Dec. 25; 8 a.m. to 12M. Clear; 3 to 6 in. of snow; no wind; temp. 
26° to 32°. Canada Ruffed Grouse, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 6; Pine Gros- 
beak, 8; Pine Siskin, 7; Tree Sparrow, 5; Winter Wren, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; 
Chickadee, 10. Total, 9 species, 40 individuals—GrorcEe G. BLANCHARD. 

Bennington, Vt.—Dec. 28; 10 to 11:30 A.M. Cloudy; 3 to 5 in. of snow; wind north- 
west, moderate; temp. 35° to 40°. Ruffed Grouse, 4; Saw-whet Owl, 1 (at 5 a.m); 
Screech Owl, 1(at to p.m.); Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 
6; Crow, 1; Starling, 4; Pine Grosbeak, 17; Pine Siskin, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 
1; Chickadee, 8. Total, 12 species, 46 individuals—Dr. and Mrs. Lucretius H. 
Ross. 

Clarendon, Vt.—Dec. 24; 10:20 A.M. to 4:30 P.M. Slightly overcast; 8 in. of snow; 
wind northeast, very light; temp. 16°. Ruffed Grouse, 8; Hairy Woodpecker, 4; Downy 
Woodpecker, 12; Blue Jay, 5; Pine Grosbeak, 19; White-winged Crossbill, 3; Redpoll, 
16; Tree Sparrow, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 4; Chickadee, 22; Golden-crowned 
Kinglet, 1. Total, 11 species, 96 individuals.—L. H. PorTer. 

St. Johnsbury, Vt.—Dec. 26; 8 to 11 A.M. Clear; 8 in. of snow; wind northwest; 
temp. 4°. Ruffed Grouse, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Blue Jay, 4; Evening Grosbeak, 7; 
Redpoll, 44; Goldfinch, 10; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Chickadee, 40. Total, 8 
species, 110 individuals —INEz ADDIE Howe and MABEL AGNES SHIELDS. 

Woodstock, Vt.— Dec. 25; 8:30 A.M. to 4 P.M. Clear; 6 in. of snow; wind northwest, 
light; temp. 20°. Ruffed Grouse, 2; Great Horned Owl, 1; Northern Hairy Woodpecker, 
2; Downy Woodpecker, 5; Blue Jay, 1; Evening Grosbeak, 3; Pine Grosbeak, 20; Red 
Crossbill, 4; White-winged Crossbill, 5; Redpoll, 38; White-throated Sparrow, 1; Tree 
Sparrow, 3; Junco, 1; Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 8; Red-breasted 
Nuthatch, 2; Black-capped Chickadee, 15; Hudsonian Chickadee, 1; Golden-crowned 
Kinglet, 2. Total, r9 species, rr5 individuals. The Evening Grosbeaks (1 bright male 
and 2 females) have been seen frequently in two large box elders on my lawn since Dec. 
1. The single White-throated Sparrow, the Junco and the Hudsonian Chickadee were 
seen at Mr. Fred Dana’s feeding-station, where they have been continually since the 
middle of November.—Ricuarp M. MARBLE. 

Boston, Mass. (Chestnut Hill Reservoir).—Dec. 18; 12:30 to 2 P.M. Fair; 6 in. of 
snow; wind west, light; temp. 27°. Herring Gull, 1; Merganser, 18; Mallard, 3; Black 
Duck, 133; Green-winged Teal, 2; Pintail, 1; Lesser Scaup, 1; Goldeneye, 2; Northern 
Flicker, 1; Blue Jay, 3; Crow, 3; Starling, 32; Redpoll, 9. Total, 13 species, 209 individ- 
uals——Horace W. WRIGHT. 

Cambridge, Mass. (Waverley, Belmont, Fresh Pond and Charles River Basin).— 
Dec. 24; 8:15 A.M. to 4 P.M. Clear; 4 in. of snow; wind northwest, strong; temp. Be 
Black-backed Gull, 1; Herring Gull, 175; American Merganser, 20; Black Duck, 2; Red- 
shouldered Hawk, 1; Ring-necked Pheasant, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Wood- 
pecker, 3; Blue Jay, 5; American Crow, 51; Starling, 250; Purple Finch, 3; Redpoll, 27; 
Goldfinch, 5; Pine Siskin, 8; White-throated Sparrow, 2; Tree Sparrow, 3; Junco, 1; 
Song Sparrow, 3; Cedar Waxwing, 3; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, 93 
Hudsonian Chickadee, 1; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 19; Ruby-crowned Kinglet, r. 
Total, 25 species, 596 individuals—Mytes P. BAKER. 
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Cohasset, Mass.—1o0 a.M. to 3 P.M. Clear; ground generally bare but some snow; 
wind northwest, brisk; temp. 22°. Black-backed Gull, 2; Herring Gull, 50; Red-breasted 
Merganser, 2; Ring-necked Pheasant, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 5; Northern Flicker, 12; 
Blue Jay, 3; Crow, 10; Baltimore Oriole, 1; Purple Finch, 20; Redpoll, 2; Goldfinch, 3; 
Pine Siskin, 35; Tree Sparrow, 10; Song Sparrow, 4; Slate-colored Junco, 25; Cedar 
Waxwing, 40; Northern Shrike, 1; Orange-crowned Warbler, 1; Myrtle Warbler, 50; 
Red-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, 20; Hudsonian Chickadee, 4; Golden-crowned 
Kinglet, 1; Robin, 20. Total, 25 species, 323 individuals. The Oriole was feeding on the 
ground, on a small patch of salt marsh, within 20 feet of me part of the time, where 
today’s high run of tide had flowed two hours before. It was able to fly perfectly. The 
marsh was bordered by cat-brier, cedars, sumac, bayberries, etc. The Orange-crowned 
Warbler was seen on Dec. 8 and 14 near the same place—JoHN B. May, M.D. 

Dighton, Mass.—8 a.m. to 12 M. Partly cloudy; snow in spots; wind southwest, 
medium; temp. 30°. Herring Gull, 35; American Merganser, 10; Goldeneye, 60; Ruffed 
Grouse, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Northern Flicker, 10; Horned Lark, 4; Blue Jay, 8; 
Crow, 175; Cowbird, 2; Meadowlark, 30; Purple Finch, 1; Goldfinch, rro; Pine Siskin, 6; 
Tree Sparrow, 5; Slate-colored Junco, 20; Song Sparrow, 7; Myrtle Warbler, 60; Chicka- 
dee, 20; Robin, 2. Total, 20 species, 567 individuals——Cuartes L. PHILLIPS. 

Fairhaven, Mass.—Dec. 24; 10 A.M. to 2 P.M. Clear; ground bare; wind northwest, 
strong; temp. 32°. Herring Gull, 10; Downy Woodpecker, 2; Crow, 5; Blue Jay, 6; 
Meadowlark, 2; Song Sparrow, 2; White-throated Sparrow, 1; Purple Finch, 8; Brown 
Creeper, 2; Chickadee, 12; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 6; Robin, 40. Total, 12 species, 
83 individuals—MaBeEt L. Potrer and FRANCES CONGDON. 

Holyoke, Mass. (vicinity of Mt. Tom Range).—Dec. 25; 8 a.M. to 1 P.M. Fair with 
cloud-flecked sky; wind west and northwest, comparatively still in a.m. and strong at 
noon; several in. of snow, drifted in places; temp. at start 25°, on return, 32°. Ruffed 
Grouse, 4; Cooper’s Hawk, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 2; Blue 
Jay, 4; American Crow, 8; Starling, 15; Redpoll, 3; Tree Sparrow, 1; Slate-colored 
Junco, 6; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Black-capped 
Chickadee, 9; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 6. Total, 14 species, 63 individuals. Recently 
seen in vicinity: Evening Grosbeak, Pine Siskin, and Hudsonian Chickadee.—AARON 
C. Bace. 

Lynn, Mass.—Dec. 25; 8 A.M. to 2 p.M. Clear; 3 in. of snow; light northwesterly 
wind; temp. 30° to 40.° Herring Gull, 15; Ring-necked Pheasant, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 
1; Blue Jay, 4; Crow, 11; Goldfinch, 16; Tree Sparrow, 4; Junco, 7; Brown Creeper, 2; 
Red-breasted Nuthatch, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 11; Chickadee, 8; Golden-crowned 
Kinglet, 1. Total, 13 species, 73 individuals—Tuomas J. CuLLiTon. 

Mattapoisett, Mass.—Dec. 25; 8:30 A.M. to 12:30 P.M. Clear to cloudy; ground bare; 
wind northwest, strong and gusty; temp. 35°. Observers together. Grebe sp. 3; loon 
sp., 3; Black-backed Gull, 1; Herring Gull, 2; Merganser, 1; Old-squaw, 8; Scoter, 40; 
Surf Scoter, 8; Ruffed Grouse, 1; Flicker, 4; Blue Jay, 3; Crow, 3; Junco, 9; Song Spar- 
row, 2; Myrtle Warbler, 12; Chickadee, 4. Total, 16 species, 104 individuals.—J. E. 
Norton SHaAw and WIL1iiAM B. SHERMAN. 

Provincetown, Truro, and Wellfleet, Mass.—From 1 p.m. Dec. 26 to 4p.M. Dec. 28. 
Dec. 26, clear with high northwest wind; Dec. 27 and Dec. 28, intermittent rain and 
mist, wind southwest, moderate. Ground bare. Temp. 28° to 40°. Holbcell’s Grebe, 1; 
Loon, 11; Red-throated Loon, 3; Black-backed Gull, 155; Glaucous Gull, 5; Iceland 
Gull, 1; Herring Gull, 850; Gannet, 2; Red-breasted Merganser, 29; Hooded Mer- 
ganser, 1; Black Duck, 122; Goldeneye, 21; Old-squaw, 28; Eider, 13; Scoter, 5; White- 
winged Scoter, 2; Kingfisher, 2; Flicker, 9; Horned Lark, 257; Crow, 23; Starling, 7; 
Meadowlark, 6; Red Crossbill, 52; White-winged Crossbill, 2; Redpoll, 35; Pine Siskin, 
2; Goldfinch, 12; Snow Bunting, 143; Ipswich Sparrow, 1; Tree Sparrow, 39; Song 
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Sparrow, 5; Northern Shrike, 1; Myrtle Warbler, 80; Brown Creeper, 4; White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 2; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 3; Chickadee, 52; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 21; 
Robin, 24. Total, 39 species, 2,031 individuals.—J. Kirrrepcer, Jr., JosepH A Hacar, 
BARRON BRAINERD and James L. Peters. 

Southampton, Mass.—o a.m. to 12 M; 1 to 4 P.M. Clear; ground bare; wind light, 
northwest; temp. 25°. Ruffed Grouse, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jey, 9 
American Crow, 3; Starling, 2; Redpoll, 25; Pine Siskin, 4; Tree Sparrow, 2; Chickadee, 
9. Total, 9 species, 54 individuals —Brsste M. Graves. 

Wareham, Mass.—Dec. 24; sunrise to sunset. Fair; ground mostly bare; wind 
westerly, calm at first, light later; temp. 26°. Observers together except for about an 
hour. Horned Grebe, 1; Loon, 1; Herring Gull, 225; Red-breasted Merganser, 15; Black 
Duck, 14; American Goldeneye, 150; Old-squaw, 45; White-winged Scoter, 7; Surf 
Scoter, 1; Black-crowned Night Heron, 1; Bob-white, 6; Ring-necked Pheasant, 2; 
Cooper’s Hawk, 1; Kingfisher, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Northern Flicker, 5; Horned 
Lark, 1; Blue Jay, 14; Crow, 75; Starling, 24; Meadowlark, 1; Purple Finch, 2; Red 
Crossbill, 5; Redpoll, 1; Goldfinch, 32; Pine Siskin, 5; Tree Sparrow, 80; Field Sparrow, 
1; Slate-colored Junco, 75; Song Sparrow, 13; Swamp Sparrow, 1; Myrtle Warbler, 28; 
Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Chickadee, 
10; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 14; Robin, 1. Total, 38 species, 965 individuals —C. A. 
RopBins and FRANK ROBBINS. 

Weston, Mass.—Dec. 26; 6:50 to 8:45 A.M.; 9:15 A.M. to 12:15 P.M.; occasionally 
during p.M. Clear, 4-8 in. of snow; wind northwest, strong; temp. 14° to 20.° Observers 
together during a.m. Ruffed Grouse, 2; Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; 
Downy Woodpecker, 1; Flicker, 1; Blue Jay, 4; Crow, 17; Pine Grosbeak, 12; 
Redpoll. 10; Goldfinch, 2; Tree Sparrow, 4; Junco, 20; Brown Creeper, 2; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 2; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 6; Chickadee, 19; Robin, 1. Total, 
I7 species, 105 individuals —WaARREN F. Eaton, Paut Winsor, JR., and CHARLES 
BREWER, JR. 

Williamstown, Mass.—Dec. 26; 1 to 4 p.m. Clear; 3 to 6 in. of snow; wind north- 
west; temp. 10°. Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Crow, 2; Starling, 1 
(singing); Tree Sparrow, 5; Goldfinch, 3; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Chickadee, 8. 
Total, 8 species, 23 individuals.—W. J. CARTWRIGHT. 

Pawtucket to Seekonk, R. I.—8 a.m. to 2 p.m. Clear to cloudy; 4 in. of old snow, in 
places ground bare; wind west, light; temp. 28° to 35°. Herring Gull, 5; Sparrow Hawk, 
1; Snow Owl, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 2; Flicker, 1; Horned Lark, roo; Blue Jay, 17; 
Crow, 24; Starling, 250; Meadowlark, 1; Purple Finch, 1; Redpoll, 24; Goldfinch, 7; 
Pine Siskin, 6; Tree Sparrow, 15; Junco, 21; Song Sparrow, 2; Swamp Sparrow, 2; 
Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 3; Chickadee, 12; Golden-crowned King- 
let, 11. Total, 22 species, 502 individuals. During the past week: Snow Bunting, Even- 
ing Grosbeak, Red Crossbill and others. The winter birds are unusually common this 
winter in our section ——Eart Marsa, and D. W. Marsu. 

Providence, R. I.—Dec. 24; 11 A.M. to 3:30 P.M. Partly cloudy; snow on ground; 
wind southwest, light; temp. 55°. Flicker, 4; Blue Jay, 3; Crow, 15; Tree Sparrow, ro, 
Junco, 15; Song Sparrow, 5; Myrtle Warbler, 3; Chickadee, 25. Total, 8 species, 80 
individuals.—JouHn W. RUSSELL. 

Warwick, R. I.—Dec. 24; 9:45 A.M. to 2:45 P.M. Clear followed by cloudy; 3 in. of 
snow; wind northwest, light; temp. 30°. Herring Gull, 43; Scaup, 6,000; Bob-white, 15; 
Sparrow Hawk, 1; English Pheasant, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 2; Flicker, 14; Blue Jay, 
rz; American Crow, 22; Starling, 309; Meadowlark, 3; Purple Finch, 6; Goldfinch, 3; 
Pine Siskin, 20; Tree Sparrow, 28; Junco, 15; Song Sparrow, 5; Myrtle Warbler, 66; 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, 31; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 3; Bluebird, 3. 
‘Total, 22 species, 6,603 individuals.—Harry S. HATHAWAY. 
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Bristol, Conn.—Dec. 25; 7 A.M. to 4:30 P.M. Cloudy, snow flurry forenoon, becom- 
ing fair in afternoon; wind brisk, increasing to a gale 11 A.M. to 3:30 P.M., diminishing 
to fresh at sundown; 4 to 6 in. of old snow; temp. 32°. Sparrow Hawk, 1; Downy Wood- 
pecker, 2; Blue Jay, 25; Crow, 18; Starling, 60; Pine Grosbeak (?), young males or 
females, 2 (in flight overhead, size, general coloration and calls, made us feel quite cer- 
tain); Redpoll, 179+; Goldfinch, 20; Tree Sparrow, 38; Song Sparrow, 2; Winter Wren, 
1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 3; Chickadee, 23; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 1. Total, 14 
species, 375 individuals—E. E. Smiru and FRANK BRUEN. 

Clinton and Grove Beach, Conn.—Dec. 25; 9:30 A.M. to 12:50 P.M.; 2:30 to 4:15 
p.m. Partly cloudy to clear; ground bare; wind northwest, heavy; temp. 36°. Horned 
Grebe, 1; Loon, 1; Red-throated Loon, 2; Herring Gull, 63; Red-breasted Merganser, 1; 
Black Duck, 4; Scaup, 122; Goldeneye, 7; Bufflehead, 17; Old-squaw, 2; Scoter, 2; White- 
winged Scoter, 13; Surf Scoter, 32; Bob-white, 12; Cooper’s Hawk, 1; Screech Owl, 1 
(at dusk); Downy Woodpecker, 1; Horned Lark, 3; Blue Jay, 1; Crow, 5; Starling, 23; 
Red Crossbill, 1; Purple Finch, 2; Pine Siskin, 3; Goldfinch, 5; Tree Sparrow, 9; White- 
throated Sparrow, 4; Junco, 19; Song Sparrow, 1; Cardinal, 1 (7 A.M); Myrtle Warbler, 
3; Chickadee, 6; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 3. Total, 33 species, 361 individuals. The 
Cardinal was an adult female, seen from a distance of 50 feet, through seven-diameter 
prism-binoculars. The bird was seen again, in the same place, on the morning of Dec. 
26. On that day, in the vicinity of Guilford, Conn., at least too Redpolls.—Aretas A. 
SAUNDERS. 

Fairfield, Conn. (Birdcraft Sanctuary, 10 acres).—Dec. 25; sunrise to sunset. 
Partly cloudy; temp. 38°. Herring Gull, 15; Downy Woodpecker, 3; Blue Jay, 5; Crow, 
7; Starling, flock of 250; Redpoll, 18; Purple Finch, 10; Goldfinch, 15; White-throated 
Sparrow, 3; Tree Sparrow, 12; Junco, 30; Song Sparrow, 6; Myrtle Warbler, 10; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 2; Chickadee, 5; Robin, 1. Total, 16 species, 398 individuals.— 
FRANK Novak, Warden. 

Hartford, Conn.—Dec. 25; 9 A.M. to 1 P.M. Clear; ground snow-covered; wind 
west, strong; temp. 35°. Downy Woodpecker, 3; Blue Jay, 9; Crow, 6; Starling, 26; 
Redpoll, 46; Goldfinch, 14; Tree Sparrow, 2; Slate-colored Junco, 71; White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 4; Chickadee, 18. Total, 10 species, 199 individuals—Cuirrrorp M. Case. 

Hartford, Conn.—Dec. 24; 10:30 A.M to 5 P.M. Clear a.m., cloudy P.M.; 6 in. of 
snow and crust; light northwest wind; temp. 30° to 35°. Walk of 15 miles or more 
covering a considerable variety of territory. Screech Owl, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 2; 
Downy Woodpecker, 8; Northern Pileated Woodpecker, 2; Blue Jay, 34; Crow, 150+; 
Starling, 50+; Redpoll, flock of 50+; Pine Siskin, flock of 75+; Tree Sparrow, 2; Junco, 
45; Brown Creeper, 8; White-breasted Nuthatch, 11; Black-capped Chickadee, 18; 
Hudsonian Chickadee, 7+; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 9. Total, 16 species, 472+ indi- 
viduals. The Pileated Woodpecker and the Hudsonian Chickadee have been observed by 
the writer every week for over a month; both are seldom seen here —Gro. T. GRISWOLD. 

West Hartford, Conn.—Dec. 24; 7:30 to 10:30 A.M. and 1:30 to 5 P.M. Fair; ground 
partly covered with snow and ice; temp. 28°. Ruffed Grouse, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 1; 
Screech Owl, 2; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 3; Northern Pileated Wood- 
pecker, 2; Blue Jay, 1; Crow, 200; Starling, 91; Purple Finch, 3; Goldfinch, 6; Tree 
Sparrow, 10; Song Sparrow, 2; nuthatch sp., 4; Chickadee, 15; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 
3. Total, 16 species, 345 individuals. Hudsonian Chickadees have been in Reservoir 
Park for over a month; as high a number as 4o were seen in one day. Three Pine Gros- 
beaks were seen on Saturday, a number of flocks of Redpolls have been seen in West 
Hartford and in Hartford the past week, and A. C. Hall reported to me this morning 
that last Friday he saw a Pheebe. The identification was positive; the bird was with a 
flock of Juncos, and Mr. Hall had a good chance to observe it, saw it wag its tail and 
observed its markings—Epwin H. MunceEr. 
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New Haven, Conn. (Edgewood Park and Mitchell’s Hill)—Dec. 25; 10 a.M. to 
(2:30 P.M. Partly cloudy; wind west, brisk; ground partly snow-covered; temp. 30°. 
Herring Gull, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 2; Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Kingfisher, 1; Downy Wood- 
pecker, 2; Blue Jay, 13; Crow, 18; Starling, 97; Goldfinch, 2; Junco, 56; White-throated 
Sreatow, ES Tree Sparrow, 3; Song Sparrow, 5; Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 2; Chickadee, 6; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 3; Robin, 3. Total, 18 species, 
166 individuals.—Dwicut B. and Crirrrorp H. PANGBURN. 

New London, Conn.—Dec. 27; 10:15 A.M. to 2:30 P.M. Rainy; ground nearly bare; 
wind east, light; temp. 30° at start. Herring Gull, 6; Black Duck, 10; Greater Scaup, 
10; Goldeneye, 29; Bufflehead, 6; Bob-white, 1; Horned Lark, 25; Blue Jay, 7; Crow, IT; 
Starling, 60; Pine Grosbeak, 1; Goldfinch, 11; White-throated Sparrow, 1; Tree Spar- 
row, 19; Slate-colored Junco, 18; Song Sparrow, 2; Myrtle Warbler, 16; Brown Creeper, 
1; Chickadee, r4. Total, 19 species, 248 individuals —Francres M. GRAVES. 

Norwalk, Conn.—Dec. 24; 9 A.M. to 4 P.M. Partly cloudy; temp. 30°; 12 miles. 
Red-breasted Merganser, 40; Black Duck, 200; Scaup, 200; American Goldeneye, 6; 
Old-squaw, 20; Herring Gull, 40; Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; Screech Owl, 1; Downy 
Woodpecker, 1; Flicker, 1; Horned Lark, 30; Blue Jay, 11; Crow, 24; Starling, 50; 
Meadowlark, 1; Purple Finch, 2; Goldfinch, 16; Pine Siskin, 50; White-throated Spar- 
row, 11; Song Sparrow, 16; Tree Sparrow, 15; Junco, 7; Towhee, 1; Cardinal, 1; Brown 
Thrasher, 1; Winter Wren, 1; Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 7; Chicka- 
dee, 10; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 2. Total, 30 species, 767 individuals. Cardinal dis- 
covered by Mr. Geo. Ells in November and has lived in same place ever since; seen 
daily. Towhee and Thrasher found at edge of large swamp.—JAMES HALL and WILBUR 
F, SMITH. 

South Windsor, Conn.—8 a.m. to 3 P.M. Clear; wind west, light; temp. 32°. Her- 
ring Gull, 1; American Merganser, 1; Sharp-shinned Hawk, 1; Goshawk, 1; Sparrow 
Hawk, 1; Screech Owl, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 3; Downy Woodpecker, 8; Horned Lark, 
20; Blue Jay, 8; Crow, 75; Starling, 20; Meadowlark, 6; Rusty Blackbird, 2; Purple 
Finch, 2; Goldfinch, 45; White-throated Sparrow, 2; Tree Sparrow, 200; Junco, 6; Song 
Sparrow, 35; Swamp Sparrow, 1; Brown Creeper, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 7; 
Chickadee, 50. Total, 24 species, about 500 individuals.—C. W. VIBERT. 

Windsor, Conn.—7 a.m. to 4 p.m. Ground snow-covered; rain all day; light winds; 
temp. 35°. American Merganser, 1; Ruffed Grouse, 1; Rough-legged Hawk, 2; Barred 
Owl, 1; Screech Owl, 1; Kingfisher, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 5; 
Blue Jay, 6; Starling, 30; Crow, 565; Tree Sparrow, 73; Junco, 6; Brown Creeper, 4; 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Black-capped Chickadee, 29; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 3. 
Total, 17 species, 731 individuals. Pileated Woodpecker, 1; Pine Grosbeak, 3; Redpoll, 
6; Hudsonian Chickadee, 2, observed at West Hartford, Conn., within a week of Christ- 
mas.—EDWARD P. St. JOHN. 

Albany, N. Y. (just west of the city).—Dec. 24; 9:30 A.M. to 2:30 P.M. Partly cloudy; 
2 to 3 in. of snow and ice; wind northwest, 5 miles per hour; temp. 28°. Sparrow Hawk, 
1; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Crow, 1,000+; Starling, roo (one flock, an unusual sight in 
this section); Redpoll, 50; Tree Sparrow, 41; Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 2; Chickadee, 28. Total, 9 species, 1,224+4+ individuals.— CLARENCE 
HOUGHTON. 

Collins, N. Y. (Hospital grounds and Cattaraugus Indian Reservation).—Dec. 24, 
12:30 to 1 and 2 to 5 p.m. Cloudy, dull, overcast; light southwest wind; 2 ft. of snow, 
mostly level; creek open; temp. 30°. Great Blue Heron, 1; Sharp-shinned Hawk, 1; 
Sparrow Hawk, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 6; Flicker, 1; Prairie 
Horned Lark, 6; Blue Jay, 1; American Crow, 3; Tree Sparrow, 15; Song Sparrow, 1; 
Cedar Waxwing, 2; Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 3; Chickadee, 200. 
Total, 15 species, 243 individuals—Drs. EArrE V. Gray and ANNE E. PERKINS. 
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Geneva, N. Y. (between Main St. and the Lake within the city limits).—Dec. 24; 
9:30 A.M. to 1:30 P.M. Horned Grebe, 22; Herring Gull, 1; American Merganser, 2; 
Redhead, 800; Canvasback, 26; Greater Scaup, 600; Lesser Scaup, 35; American Golden- 
eye, 13; Barrow’s Goldeneye, 1 male; Ruddy Duck, 1; Ring-necked Pheasant, 11; 
Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 5; Flicker, 1; Crow, 35; Goldfinch, 2; Tree 
Sparrow, 3; Junco, 2; Brown Creeper, 7; White-breasted Nuthatch, 11; Chickadee, 175 
Hudsonian Chickadee, 2; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 9; Robin, 1. Total, 24 species, 
1,608 individuals —Witi1Am Eppy and E. H. Eaton. 

Hamburg, N. Y.—Dec. 24; 7:30 A.M. to 1:30 P.M. Partly cloudy; about 12 in. of 
snow; wind light, north; temp. 18°. Ruffed Grouse, 1; Cooper’s Hawk, 1; Hairy Wood- 
pecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 6; Blue Jay, 3; Crow, 32; Redpoll, 40; Tree Sparrow, 2; 
Brown Creeper, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 4; Chickadee, 16. Total, rr species, 108 
individuals. The Redpolls were first noted this fall on Nov. 30.—TuHomas L. BouRNE. 

Hempstead, Nassau Co., L. I., N. Y.—Dec. 25; 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. Ideal in early 
morning, cold and windy by noon. The land was mostly woods, also some pine, two 
small swamps, and a small stretch of plain. Herring Gull, 7; Sharp-shinned Hawk, 1; 
Cooper’s Hawk, 1; Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; Screech Owl, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; 
Downy Woodpecker, 2; Horned Lark, 38; Blue Jay, 8; Crow, 156; Starling, 31; Gold- 
finch, 65+; Pine Siskin, 28; Tree Sparrow, 20; Slate-colored Junco, 41; Song Sparrow, 14; 
Brown Creeper, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, 18; Golden-crowned King- 
let, 6. Total, 20 species, 442 individuals—THEODORE ROEHNER. 

Long Beach, Nassau Co., L. I., N. ¥.—Dec. 21; 9:30 A.M. to 4:20 P.M. Rain before 
daylight on 6 to 8 in. of remaining snow, followed by thick fog, lifting transiently about 
noon; temp. 37° A.M. and p.M.; wind light, northerly; surface of ocean smooth over 
broad swells. Horned Grebe, 11; Loon, 1; Red-throated Loon, 3; Black-backed Gull, 
fewer than usual; Herring Gull, abundant; Red-breasted Merganser, several small 
flocks and one of perhaps too; Black Duck, not many seen, doubtless because of the fog 
off shore; Scaup, several flocks, the largest estimated at 80; Old-squaw, not many, one 
company of 20; Surf Scoter, 2; American Scoter, 3; Sanderling, flock of 14; Crow, com- 
mon; Starling, in the town and several flocks along shore; Meadowlark, flock 8 to 10; 
Horned Lark, numerous; Lapland Longspur, one with Horned Larks; Ipswich Sparrow, 
4 together; Tree Sparrow, few; Junco, 1; Song Sparrow, 5 or 6 together; Fox Sparrow, 
1; Myrtle Warbler, numerous. Total, 23 species, number of individuals impossible to 
Speciiy.— My PP) BickNELE. 

Mastic, L. I., N. Y.—Dec. 24; 11 a.m. until dark. Clear; ground bare; marshes and 
most of bay frozen; wind west, light; temp. 25° to 30°. Black-backed Gull, 1; Herring 
Gull, 3; American Merganser, 1; Red-breasted Merganser, 2; Black Duck, 35; Redhead 
3; Canvasback, 4; Scaup (? Greater, 6; ? Lesser, 35), 41; Goldeneye, 1,100; Bufflehead, 
60; Great Blue Heron, 1; Marsh Hawk, 1; Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Great Horned Owl, 1; 
Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 4; Northern Flicker, 2; Blue Jay, 6; Crow, 
25; Starling, 275; Meadowlark, 40; Goldfinch, 12; Tree Sparrow, 30; Junco, 7; Song 
Sparrow, 6; Myrtle Warbler, 250; Brown Creeper, 7; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; 
Red-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Chickadee, 16; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 32. Total, 31 
species, 1,971 individuals.—J. T. Nicos and Luptow Griscom. 

New York City (Bronx Park, Saw Mill Lane section and Clason Point). Train 
used between Saw Mill Lane and Clason Point).—Dec. 25; 9:50 A.M. to 2:30 P.M. Cloudy 
in A.M., clear in p.M.; 1 to 2 in. of snow in places; wind northwest, brisk; temp. 30° to 40°. 
Herring Gull, 625; Merganser, 30; Black Duck, 8; Canvasback, 1; Black-crowned Night 
Heron, 52; Cooper’s Hawk, 2; Red-tailed Hawk, 2; Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; Hairy 
Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 6; Blue Jay, 12; Crow, 11; Starling, 84; Meadow 
lark, 1; Rusty Blackbird, 1; Goldfinch, 8; White-throated Sparrow, 8; Tree Sparrow, 27; 
Junco, 30; Song Sparrow, 12; Fox Sparrow, 3; Winter Wren, 1; Brown (Creepenmo. 
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White-breasted Nuthatch, 9; Chickadee, 16; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 3; Robin, 3. 
Total, 27 species, 966 individuals. About 200 more ducks too far away for identification. 
—Epwarp G. and Mr. and Mrs. L.N. Nicuots. 

New York City (Kingsbridge, Jerome Reservoir, Van Cortlandt Park, Moshulu 
Parkway, Bronx Park, Pelham Park and City Island). Train between Bronx and Pel- 
ham Parks, rest of route on foot)—Dec. 23; 8:40 A.M. to 4:50 P.M. Clear; ground bare, 
some snow in shaded areas; wind west to southwest, brisk; temp. 27°. Herring Gull, 
2,000; American Merganser, 16 (2 drakes); Scaup, 50; Black-crowned Night Heron, 4s; 
Red-tailed Hawk, 5; Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 
3; Flicker, 1; Blue Jay, 3; Crow, 28; Starling, 290; Cowbird, 1 male; Red-winged Black- 
bird, 1 female; Meadowlark, 5; Goldfinch, 9; Pine Siskin, 29; White-throated Sparrow, 
4; Tree Sparrow, 86; Junco, 29; Song Sparrow, 7; Brown Creeper, 3; White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 3; Black-capped Chickadee, 28. Total, 24 species, about 2,648 individuals — 
GeorcE E. Hrx, Crarx L. Lewis and Epwarp G. NicHoLs. 

New York City (Central Park).—Dec. 25; 9:30 A.M. to 12:45 P.M. Cloudy; ground 
partly snow-covered; wind southwest, brisk; temp. about 34°. Herring Gull, 500; 
Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy(?) Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 1; American Crow, 1; 
Starling, 107; Junco, 2; American Goldfinch, 2; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Black-capped 
Chickadee, 13; Robin, r. Total, ro species, about 631 individuals —Faripa A. WitEy, 
Mrs. G. CLypE FISHER and RutH ANNA FISHER. 

New York City (Staten Island: West New Brighton to Bulls Head to Great 
Kills via Richmond, to New Dorp to West New Brighton).—Dec. 25; 6:15 A.M. to 5:15 
p.M. Cloudy at start, clearing; remains of old snow; wind westerly, fresh; temp. 28°, 
rising to above freezing. Holbcell’s Grebe, 3; Black-backed Gull, 1; Herring Gull, 300; 
Mourning Dove, 4; Red-shouldered Hawk, 2; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Long-eared Owl, 8; 
Short-eared Owl, 1; Screech Owl, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 11; 
Northern Flicker, 1; Horned Lark, 6; Blue Jay, 13; American Crow, 75; Fish Crow, 2; 
Starling, 56; Cowbird, 2; Meadowlark, 31; Purple Finch, 4; Redpoll, 15; Goldfinch, 15; 
Pine Siskin, 30; Savannah Sparrow, 3; White-throated Sparrow, 3; Tree Sparrow, 32; 
Field Sparrow, 1 (seen; in song); Slate-colored Junco, 67; Song Sparrow, 20; Swamp 
Sparrow, 1; Fox Sparrow, 2; Cardinal, 3; Myrtle Warbler, 10; White-breasted Nuthatch, 
7; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Tufted Titmouse, 1; Black-capped Chickadee, 20; Hud- 
sonian Chickadee, 2; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 5; Robin, 6. Total, 4o species, 774 
individuals —Harotp K. DECKER. 

New York City and Atlantic Ocean (from the Battery to Ambrose Lightship Bank 
and back).—Dec.23; 8 A.M. to 3:40 P.M. Fine; wind northwest, strong (gale of 84 miles 
and more per hour last evening); 30° at 1 p.m. Black-backed Gull, 7; Herring Gull, 
1,200; Bonaparte’s Gull, 450; White-winged Scoter, 8; Starling, r. Total, 5 species, 
about 1,670 individuals—CHARLES H. ROGERS. 

Northport, L. I., N. Y. (Northport, Eaton Neck, Centerport).—Dec. 27; 8 a.m. to 
4:30 P.M. Rain all day, freezing in the morning; ground and trees ice-covered; wind 
light; temp. 32°. Observers together. Horned Grebe, 16; Herring Gull, 73; Red-breasted 
Merganser, 14; American Goldeneye, 104; Bufflehead, 16; Old-squaw, 44; American 
Scoter, 13; White-winged Scoter, 33; Surf Scoter, 31; ducks sp., 200; Downy Wood- 
pecker, 3; Blue Jay, 2; American Crow, 69; Starling, 2; Meadowlark, 5; Goldfinch, 2; 
Pine Siskin, 23; Tree Sparrow, 89; Junco, 31; Song Sparrow, 4; Myrtle Warbler, 24; 
Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Black-capped Chickadee, 5; Golden- 
crowned Kinglet, 2; Robin, 6. Total, 25 species, 813 individuals.—EDWARD FLEISCHER 
and Henry L. OTTEN. 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y. (Greenvale Farm and vicinity).—Dec. 23; 9 A.M. to 3:30 P.M. 
Sunny; 6 in. of crusty snow; wind southeast, brisk; temp. 30°. Cooper’s Hawk, 1; Red- 
tailed Hawk, 3; Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; Broad-winged [?—-Fd.] Hawk, 1; Sparrow Hawk. 
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1; Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 4; Blue Jay, 7; Crow, 5001; Starling, 
18; Purple Finch, 5; White-winged Crossbill, 1 male (12 seen recently); Redpoll, 15+; 
Goldfinch, 7; White-throated Sparrow, 1; Tree Sparrow, 8; Junco, 14; Song Sparrow, 2; 
Brown Creeper, 3; White-breasted Nuthatch, 11; Black-capped Chickadee, 20; Hud- 
sonian Chickadee, 3; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 3; Hermit Thrush, r. Total, 24 species, 
632 individuals—GeorGE W. GRAy. 

Rhinebeck, N. Y.—8 a.m. to 12:15 P.M.; 2:45 P.M. to 3:30 P.M. Stormy to clear; 
ground snow-covered; wind southeast to north, strong; temp. 33°. Ring-necked Pheas- 
ant, 9; Gray Partridge, 7; Red-tailed Hawk, 3; Barred Owl, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 4; 
Downy Woodpecker, 9; Starling, 12 (sings); Blue Jay, 17; Crow, 20; Purple Finch, 12; 
Redpoll, 10; Snow Bunting, 6; Tree Sparrow, 20; Junco, 50; Vesper Sparrow, 1 (care- 
fully identified); White-throated Sparrow, 2 (sings); Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 17; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Chickadee, 48 (whistles); Hudsonian Chick- 
adee, 5. Total, 21 species, 256 individuals—MAUNSELL S. CROSBY. 

Rochester, N. Y. (Highland, Durand-Eastman Parks and vicinities).—Dec. 23; 
7 A.M. to 5 P.M. Fair; 1 ft. of snow; wind west, brisk; temp. 20°. Herring Gull, 36; 
Pheasant, 8; Screech Owl, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 6; Crow, 20; 
Redpoll, 40; Tree Sparrow, 35; Slate-colored Junco, 1; Song Sparrow, 6; Cardinal, 1; 
Brown Creeper, 4; White-breasted Nuthatch, 5; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Chickadee, 
20. Total, 15 species, 186 individuals—Wwm. L. G. Epson and R. E. Horsey. 

Rochester, N. Y. (Maplewood Park and Riverside).—Dec. 24; 9:30 A.M. to I P.M. 
Cloudy; a foot of snow; wind southwest veering to southeast, light; temp. 25°. Ring- 
necked Pheasant, 1; Sharp-shinned Hawk, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 3; Crow, 7; Bronzed 
Grackle, 3; White-breasted Nuthatch, 5. Total, 6 species, 20 individuals ——NETTIE 
SELLINGER PIERCE. 

Syracuse, N. Y. (north of city near the lake) same route as in past five years.— 
Dec. 24; 9:45 A.M. to 3:30 P.M. Six in. of snow, lake partially frozen; wind west, very 
light; temp. 26°. Herring Gull, 9; Black Duck, 4; American Goldeneye, 17; Sparrow 
Hawk, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 3; Downy Woodpecker, 4; Crow, 25; Tree Sparrow, 18; 
Brown Creeper, 4; White-breasted Nuthatch, 4; Chickadee, 16. Total, 11 species, ros 
individuals. Dec. 23: Snow Bunting, 75—Nettie M. SADLER and EmILig GOULDING. 

Camden, N. J., and vicinity—Dec. 25; 9 to 10 A.M. and 12M. to 4:30 P.M. Over- 
cast at start, clearing at noon; wind northwest; temp. 40°. Herring Gull, 9; Black- 
crowned Night Heron, 1; Mourning Dove, 1; Marsh Hawk, 1; Red-tailed Hawk, 5s; 
Sparrow Hawk, 2; Long-eared Owl, 1; Barn Owl, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 3; Blue Jay, 1; 
Crow, 150; Starling, 300; Red-winged Blackbird, 5; Meadowlark, 5; Pine Siskin, 26; 
White-throated Sparrow, 10; Tree Sparrow, 32; Slate-colored Junco, 50; Song Sparrow, 
to; Cardinal, 5; Evening Grosbeak, 6; Brown Creeper, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 
2; Tufted Titmouse, 3; Chickadee, 3; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 4. Total, 26 species, 638 
individuals. Evening Grosbeak note: Heard loud House Sparrow-like notes behind me. 
Turned and saw six rather large birds approaching. As they passed at the distance of 
15 feet—sun at my back—noted heavy bills, yellow plumage and conspicuous white 
markings of the wings. Am sure the birds were Evening Grosbeaks.—JuLtan K.. 
POTTER. 

Englewood Region, N. J. (Leonia to Teaneck to Englewood; by car to Tenafly; to 
Alpine to Englewood Ferry).—Dec. 23; 9:30 A.M. to 4:30 P.M. Clear; windy; WeraMy, AS 
Black-backed Gull, 2; Herring Gull, 50; Red-breasted [American?—Ed.] Merganser, 
12; Red-tailed Hawk, 2; Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; Duck Hawk, 2; Barred Owl, 1; 
Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 3; Flicker, 1; Blue Jay, 12; American Crow, 
12; Starling, common; Purple Finch, 2; Goldfinch, 50; White-throated Sparrow, 12; 
Tree Sparrow, 100; Junco, 50; Song Sparrow, 6; Fox Sparrow, 1; Cedar Waxwing, 3; 
Myrtle Warbler, 25; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Black- 
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capped Chickadee, 25; Hudsonian Chickadee, 1; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 2; Bluebird, 
3. Total, 28 species, about 380 individuals+ Starlings—Lrster WaLsu and GEorcr 
SCHOONHAVEN. 

Englewood Region, N. J. (Marshes, Phelps Estate, West Englewood).—Dec. 23° 
8:30 A.M. to 2:30 P.M. Clear; ground partly covered with ice and snow, marshes and 
creek frozen; wind west, strong; temp. 25°. Observers together. Herring Gull, 10; 
Red-tailed Hawk, 2; Rough-legged Hawk, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 6; 
Blue Jay, 5; American Crow, 17; Starling, 76; Meadowlark, 8 (flock); Goldfinch, 4; 
Pine Siskin, 12; White-throated Sparrow, 7; Tree Sparrow, 56; Slate-colored Junco, 52; 
Song Sparrow, 5; Myrtle Warbler, 5; Brown Creeper, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 4; 
Chickadee, 47; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 4. Total, 20 species, 325 individuals. (In the 
swampy woods south of the West Englewood station, I heard among the notes of a 
flock of Chickadees a call identical with that of the Hudsonian Chickadees observed 
by me recently on Staten Island. I was unable to locate the bird before it flew off and 
hesitate to record it definitely. I wish, however, to call attention to its probable pres- 
ence. E. F.)—L. F. BowpisH and EDWARD FLEISCHER. 

Hackettstown, N. J.—Dec. 26; 7:50 A.M. to 12:20 P.M.; 1:15 to 4 P.M. Fair; ground 
mostly snow-covered; wind northeast, light; temp. 21°. English Pheasant, 6; Downy 
Woodpecker, 6; Blue Jay, 3; Crow, 7; Starling, 20; Purple Finch, 7; Goldfinch(?), 1; 
Tree Sparrow, 8; Junco, 38; Song Sparrow, 3; Winter Wren, 1; Brown Creeper, 3; 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 4; Chickadee, 17; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 2; Bluebird, 2. 
Total, 16 species, 128 individuals. Pine Siskins Nov. 19; Evening Grosbeaks Dec. 18.— 
Mary Prerson ALLEN. 

Moorestown, N. J.—Dec. 25; 7:45 A.M. to 12:45 P.M.; 4:15 to 5:30 P.M. Partly 
cloudy; chill; wind west, fresh; ground half snow-covered; temp. at start, 35°. G. H. 
H. was present only on the short walk in the afternoon with W. B. E. The longer walk 
was taken by the four other observers together. Herring Gull, 1; Turkey Vulture, 1; 
Marsh Hawk, 2; Red-tailed Hawk, 2; Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 3; 
’ Downy Woodpecker, 8; Flicker, 4; Horned Lark, 50; Crow, 35; Starling, 58; Purple 
Finch, 3; Goldfinch, 24; White-throated Sparrow, 13; Tree Sparrow, 30; Junco, 72; 
Song Sparrow, 34; Cardinal, 5; Catbird, 1; Carolina Wren, 1; Winter Wren, 1; Brown 
Creeper, 2; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Tufted Titmouse, 1; Robin, 1. Total, 25 species, 
354 individuals —ANNA A. Micke, ALICE C. DARNELL, M. ALBERT LINTON, GEORGE 
H. HALtett, Jr., and Wit11AM B. EvANs. 

Moorestown, N. J.—Dec. 26; 6:43 A.M. to 5:57 P.M. Clear; ground half snow-cov- 
ered; wind north-northwest, light; temp. at start, 22°. Great Blue Heron, 3; Turkey 
Vulture, 3; Red-tailed Hawk, 8; Red-shouldered Hawk, 2; Sparrow Hawk, 4; King- 
fisher, 2; Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 13; Flicker, 9; Horned Lark, 110; 
Crow, 188; Starling, 144; Red-winged Blackbird, 1; Meadowlark, 5; Purple Finch, 3; 
White-winged Crossbill, 36; Goldfinch, 28; White-throated Sparrow, 20; Tree Sparrow, 
147; Junco, 333; Song Sparrow, 83; Cardinal, 17; Carolina Wren, 2; Winter Wren, 3; 
Brown Creeper, 3; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 15 Tufted 
Titmouse, 2; Chickadee, 2; Bluebird, 3. Total, 30 species, 1,179 individuals. The five 
flocks of chattering Crossbills (and scattered individuals) noted flying in a southwesterly 
direction, between the hours of 7:50 A.M. and 3:30 P.M. were presumably of the same 
species as the three birds watched at close range ——W1LL1AM B. Evans and Grorce H. 
HALLETT, JR. : 

Norristown, N. J.—Dec. 25; 8 A.M. to 12 M. Fair; ground snow-covered; wind south- 
west to northwest, strong; temp. 31° to 36°. Kingfisher, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; 
Downy Woodpecker, 7; Blue Jay, 39; Crow, 30; Starling, 32; Purple Finch, 7; Goldfinch, 
5; Redpoll, 12; White-throated Sparrow, 2; Tree Sparrow, 5; Junco, 56; Song Sparrow, 
2t; Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 22; Tufted Titmouse, 3; Black-capped 
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Chickadee, 52; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 12. Total, 18 species, 308 individuals.—R. C. 
CASKEY. 

ae Sak N. J.—Dec. 24; 8 a.M. to 4 P.M. Clear; no wind; about 3 in. of snow; 
temp. English Pheasant, 1; Turkey Vulture, 11; Sharp- Bhinned Hawk, 1; Broad- 
winged Sha. ] Hawk, 1; ; Rough: legged Hawk, 1; cuaveon Hawk, 1; Hairy Wowie 

1; Downy Woodpecker, 3; Flicker, 1; Blue 1a 32; Crow, 650; Starling, 6; Evening 
Grosbeak, 2; Goldfinch, 46; Pine Siskin, 3; White-throated Sparrow, 7; Tree Sparrow, 
9; Field Sparrow, 4; Slate-colored Junco, 108; Song Sparrow, 5; Swamp Sparrow, 1; 
Cardinal, 7; Myrtle Warbler, 2; Carolina Wren, 1; Brown Creeper, 10; White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 1; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 3; Tufted Titmouse, 13; Chickadee, 21; Golden- 
crowned Kinglet, 8. Total, 30 species, 960 individuals. Ten Red Crossbills seen Dec. 
3, feeding on pine cones in our graveyard.—Mr. and Mrs. NEtrson, and D. W. 
PUMYEA. 

Plainfield, N. J. (to Washington Valley beyond Scotch Plains).—Dec. 25; 7 A.M. to 6 
p.m. Partly cloudy; 4 in. of snow; temp. 35.5°. Ruffed Grouse, 1; Red-tailed Hawk, 1; 
Red-shouldered Hawk, 2; Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 16; Blue Jay, 20; 
American Crow, 18; Starling, 75; Evening Grosbeak, 1 female; Purple Finch, 12 (flock); 
Redpoll, 120; Goldfinch, 60; White-throated Sparrow, 2; Tree Sparrow, 36; Junco, 32; 
Song Sparrow, 9; Swamp Sparrow, 1; Cardinal, 2 (a pair); Myrtle Warbler, 32; Winter 
Wren, 1; Brown Creeper, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 7; Tufted Titmouse, 4; Black- 
capped Chicakadee, 22; Hudsonian Chickadee, 1; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 9; Robin, 4; 
Bluebird, 10. Total, 28 species, 502 individuals. Tracks of Ring-necked Pheasants 
were seen in two or three places and a Great Horned Owl which had evidently but 
recently succumbed to an injury was found clinging to a branch of an oak in the woods. 
The Evening Grosbeak and Hudsonian Chickadee were first seen, in the same spot, on 
Dec. 17, when a pair of the former and two individuals of the latter were observed. This 
is the first New Jersey record of the Hudsonian Chickadee, but it is uncertain whether 
the birds belong to the typical form or to some other subspecies —W. DE W. MILLER. 

Princeton, N. J. (to Harlingen, Sourland Mountains, Blawenburg and return). Dis- 
tance, 27 miles—Dec. 21; 8:45 A.M. to 4:30 P.M. Cloudy, foggy through a.m. and late 
P.M.; 5 to 15 in. of soft, slushy snow; wind north, light; temp. 38°. Ring-necked Pheasant, 
2; Marsh Hawk, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 9; Horned Lark subsp., 
25; Blue Jay, 3; Crow, 300; Starling, 450; Meadowlark, 9; Purple Finch, 9; Goldfinch, 
25; Redpoll, 7; Tree Sparrow, 120; Junco, 200; Song Sparrow, 6; Cardinal, 1; chickadee 
sp., 8; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1. Total, 18 species, 1,178 individuals. Dec. 13, from 
window: White-winged Crossbill, 2; Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 1. Dec. 26, Evening Gros- 
beak, 1 male—HaArorp R. WANLESS. 

Vineland, N. J. (six miles northeast of Vineland).—Dec. 25; to A.M. to 4:20 P.M. 
Cloudy in forenoon, clear in afternoon; ground bare in fields, snow patches in woods; 
wind brisk; temp. 40°. Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Crow, 4; Starling (?) 
flock of 100+; Tree Sparrow, 7; Song Sparrow, 2; Junco, 130. Total, 7 species, about 
245 individuals.—Wm. W. Farr. 

Lititz, Pa. (northern Lancaster County, Valley of the Hammer Creek).—Dec. 2 ae 
8 A.M. to 5 P.M. Clear; no wind; 5 in. of snow; temp. 25°. Bob-white, 8 coveys, 88 birds; 
Goshawk, 1; Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Red-shouldered Hawk, 2; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Pigeon 
Hawk, identified at close range, Sinusiiah in this region); Screech Owl, 1; Papkey Vul- 
ture, 4; Downy Woodpecker, 6; Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, 1; Flicker, 2; Blue sl ayenese 
Crow, 2,000; Meadowlark, 1; Redpolll 22; Slate-colored Junco, 60; Song Sparrow, 14; 
Tree Sparrow, 25; Cardinal, 2; Shrike, 1; Winter Wren, 2; Brown Creeper, 1; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 7; Black-capped Chickadee: 5; Golden- crowed Kinglet, 5; Robin, 1. 
Total, 26 species, 255 individuals (exclusive of Crows) —Hrrsert H. Beck and_ he 
HAM Breck MILIER, 
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McKeesport, Pa.—Dec. 23, 1916; 7:15 A.M. to 5:30 P.M. Extremely clear; light 
snow in places; wind southeast, light; temp. 20° to 32°. Distance, 16 miles. Observers 
together except for 3 hours; covered same ground. Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy 
Woodpecker, 4; Crow, 1,500 flying overhead (about 20,000 around roost, of which many 
could be seen in the distance); Purple Finch, 2; Goldfinch, 1; Tree Sparrow, 70; Junco, 
43; Song Sparrow, 15; Cardinal, 22; Carolina Wren (heard singing), r; Winter Wren, 1; 
Brown Creeper, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 4; Tufted Titmouse, 5; Chickadee, 12; 
Robin, 2. Total, 16 species, 185 individuals (exclusive of thousands of Crows).—Tuxos. L. 
McConne tt and L. F. Savace. 

Philadelphia, Pa. (Fairmount Park).—Dec. 24; 9 A.M. to1 p.m. Clear, light clouds; 
inch of snow, but many bare spots; wind southeast; temp. 30° to 40°. Herring Gull, 25; 
American Merganser, 50; Broad-winged [?—Ed.]Hawk, 2; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy 
Woodpecker, 4; Flicker, 1; Crow, 20; Starling, 7; White-throated Sparrow, 45; Tree Spar- 
row, 1; Junco, 55; Song Sparrow, 12; Cardinal, 38; Carolina Wren, 4; Chickadee, 2: 
Golden-crowned Kinglet, 2. Total, 16 species, 269 individuals—RicHarp M. PEARCE 
and WILLIAM PEPPER. 

Philadelphia, Pa. (Wynnefield to Woodside, in Fairmount Park).—Dec. 25; 8:30 
A.M. to 12:30 p.m. Cloudy; considerable snow in sheltered spots; wind northwest, brisk; 
temp. 36°. Sparrow Hawk, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 3; Crow, 10; Starling, 30; White- 
throated Sparrow, 15; Junco, 6; Song Sparrow, 18; Cardinal, 9; Carolina Wren, 1; 
Chickadee, 9. Total, ro species, ro2 individuals.—J. Witson CorRIsToNn. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—Dec. 28; 10:45 A.M. to 4:30 p.m. Clear; ground almost bare; wind 
east, light; temp. 35°. Distance covered, 15 miles. Cooper’s Hawk, 1; Hairy Wood- 
pecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 3; Crow, 600; Tree Sparrow, 35; Junco, 40; Song Spar- 
row, 12; Cardinal, 9; Winter Wren, 2; Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 5; 
Tufted Titmouse, 8; Chickadee, 15. Total, 13 species, 732 individuals.—Tuos. D. Bur- 
LEIGH and ALBERT D. McGrew. 

Reading, Pa.—Dec. 25; 7:15 A.M. to 4 P.M. Partly cloudy to clear; 3 in. of snow; 
high west wind; temp. 30° to 40°. Observers together. Screech Owl, 1; Kingfisher, 1; 
Downy Woodpecker, 6; Blue Jay, 1; Crow, 20; Meadowlark, 4; Goldfinch, 40; Pine 
Siskin, 1; White-throated Sparrow, 4; Tree Sparrow, 65; Field Sparrow, 3; Junco, 85; 
Song Sparrow, 15; Cardinal, 6; Winter Wren, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 5; Chickadee, 
25; Bluebird, 2. Total, 18 species, 285 individuals. A flock of 6 Red Crossbills on Dec. 
10.—Mr. and Mrs. G. HENRY MENGEL. 

Reading, Pa.—Dec. 24; 9 A.M. to 2:30 p.M. Partly cloudy; 3 in. of snow; wind 
north to northeast; temp. 28°. Sparrow Hawk, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 5; Blue Jay, 3; 
Crow, 10; Goldfinch, 8; Tree Sparrow, 42; Junco, 35; Song Sparrow, 11; Cardinal, 1; 
nuthatch sp., 2; Chickadee, 7. Total, 11 species, 125 individuals. I wish to report seeing 
(in company with Mr. and Mrs. G. Henry Mengel) a flock of 6 Red Crossbills in the 
vicinity of Reading on December 1o.—ANNA P. and Mary FE. DEETER. 

Springs, Pa.—Dec. 26; 10 a.M. to 1 P.M. Partly cloudy; wind south, light; 3 in. of 
snow; temp. 32° to 42°. Ruffed Grouse, 1; Great Horned Owl, 1 (5 A.m.); Hairy Wood- 
pecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 6; Pine Siskin, 15; Goldfinch, 1; Tree Sparrow, 1; Junco, 
12; Song Sparrow, 1; Cardinal, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 5; Black-capped Chickadee, 
4; Winter Wren, 1. Total, 13 species, 50 individuals.—AnseEv B. MILrer. 

West Chester, Pa.—o:30 A.M. to 5 p.M. Cloudy two hours, remainder clear; several 
inches of snow, but many bare spots; wind west, brisk; temp. 36°. Turkey Vulture, 6; 
Goshawk, 2; Red-tailed Hawk, 5; Red-shouldered Hawk, 5; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Screech 
Owl, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 10; American Crow, 1,630 (afternoon flight to great roost) ; 
Starling, 76; Redpoll, 70; Goldfinch, 15; White-throated Sparrow, 2; Tree Sparrow, Be 
Junco, 105; Song Sparrow, 45; Cardinal, 9; Pipit, 30; Brown Creeper, 1; Mockingbird, 1; 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 5. Total, 20 species, 2,022 individuals.—C. E. EHINGER. 
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Williamsport, Pa—Dec. 27; 9 A.M. to 4 P.M. Cloudy and sleety; temp. Bomatns 
A.M.; no wind; 5 in. of snow. Distance covered, 9 miles. The two of us covered the same 
territory. American Merganser, 6; Black Duck, 7; Hawk (Sharp-shinned?), 1; King- 
fisher, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 13; Crow, 20; Tree Sparrow, 30; 
Slate-colored Junco, 20; Song Sparrow, 2; Winter Wren, 1; Brown Creeper, 3; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 12; Tufted Titmouse, 5; Chickadee, 9; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 6; 
Bluebird, 4. Total, 17 species, 142 individuals——Joun P. and Cuas. V. P. Younc. 

Wyncote and Glenside, Pa. (to and through the old Baeder Property and return— 
about 5 miles).—Dec. 24; 8 A.M. to 2 P.M. Fair; ground snow-covered; no wind; temp. 
20° to 32°. Hawk sp., 2; Sparrow Hawk, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 6; Flicker, 2; Crow, 16; 
Starling, 30; Purple Finch, 4; Goldfinch, 4; White-throated Sparrow, 16; Slate-colored 
Junco, 60; Song Sparrow, 15; Cardinal, 8; Winter Wren, 2; Brown Creeper, 2; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 2; Chickadee, 3; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 5. Total, 16 species, 179 
individuals —(Mrs. W. B.) JANE G. NosBLe and EstHer Heacock, of the Wyncote 
(Pa.) Bird Club. 

Chevy Chase, Md. (from Chevy Chase Village to Rock Creek, northeast and from 
the Village to Chevy Chase Lake).—Dec. 26; 8 to 10 A.M. and 2 to 4 p.M. Clear and still; 
temp. 24° to 28°. Turkey Vulture, 10; Red-shouldered Hawk, 2; Screech Owl, 2; 
Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, 3; Flicker, 2; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 
8; Red-headed Woodpecker, 11; Blue Jay, 21; American Crow, 30; Fish Crow, 2; 
Purple Finch, 8; Goldfinch, 6; White-throated Sparrow, 16; Tree Sparrow, 14; Junco, 
80; Song Sparrow, 22; Cardinal, 27; Mockingbird, 4; Carolina Wren, 4; White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 10; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Tufted Titmouse, 9; Carolina Chickadee, 2; 
Black-capped Chickadee, 6 (flock 1 mile north of District Line, on Rock Creek); Golden- 
crowned Kinglet, 2; Bluebird, 19. Total, 27 species, 324 individuals.—S. W. MELtLort, 
M.D. 

Berwyn, Md., to Anacostia, D.C.—Dec. 23; 8:30 A.M. to 5 P.M. Clear; ground 
partly snow-covered; wind light, southerly; temp. 27° to 44°. Herring Gull, 1; Canvas- 
back, 1; Turkey Vulture, 29; Marsh Hawk, 1; Cooper’s Hawk, 1; Red-tailed Hawk, 3; 
Red-shouldered Hawk, 4; Southern Downy Woodpecker, 9; Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, 
2; Red-headed Woodpecker, 15; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 1; Flicker, 3; Blue Jay, 35; 
Crow, 3,000; Fish Crow, 8; Red-winged Blackbird, 3; Meadowlark, 10; Purple Grackle, 
1; Purple Finch, 2; Goldfinch, 7; White-throated Sparrow, 60; Tree Sparrow, 127; Junco, 
305; Song Sparrow, 93; Fox Sparrow, 5; Cardinal, 28; Migrant Shrike, 1; Carolina 
Wren, 8; Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Tufted Titmouse, 16; Caro- 
lina Chickadee, 8; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 7. Total, 33 species, 3,796 individuals. 
Bluebirds were heard passing overhead on two occasions but were not seen—IRA N. 
GABRIELSON and E. R. KALMBACH. 

Washington, D. C. (Woodridge, D. C., to Contee, Md., thence to Bowie, Md.).— 
Dec. 25; 7:30 A.M. to 4 P.M. Partly cloudy; ground partly bare of snow; wind, north- 
west; temp. low, rising but little above freezing. Observers together. Bob-white, 37; 
Turkey Vulture, 19; Sharp-shinned Hawk, 1; Cooper’s Hawk, 3; Broad-winged Hawk, 
1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 3; Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, 3; Red- 
headed Woodpecker, 1; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 2; Flicker, 8; Blue Jay, 40; Crow, 
1,000; Meadowlark, 2; White-winged Crossbill, 23; Goldfinch, 40; Pine Siskin, 1; Eng- 
lish Sparrow, 50; White-throated Sparrow, 45; Tree Sparrow, 10; Slate-colored Junco, 
65; Song Sparrow. 5; Cardinal, 11; Myrtle Warbler, 3; Mockingbird, 1; Carolina Wren, 3; 
Winter Wren, 1; Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 
5; Tufted Titmouse, 7; Carolina Chickadee, 6; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 12; Bluebird, rr. 
Total, 34 species, 1,423 individuals—Doucias C. MaBzortt and Ernest G. Hott. 

Washington, D. C.—Dec. 23; 10 A.M. to 2:30 P.M. Clear; ground partly snow-cov- 
ered; wind northwest, light; temp. 34°. Bob-white, to; Turkey Vulture, 11; Hairy 
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Woodpecker, 1; Red-headed Woodpecker, 4; Flicker, 3; Blue Jay, 8; Crow, 1,000; 
Goldfinch, 3; White-throated Sparrow, 50; Song Sparrow, 5; Towhee, 1; Mockingbird, 
1; Carolina Wren, 3; Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Tufted Titmouse, 
3; Carolina Chickadee, 4. Total, 18 species, about 1,140 individuals—WAaLTER DOANE. 

Washington, D. C. (Roslyn to Four-mile Run, and Oaks to Wellington, Va.).— 
8 A.M. to 5:30 P.M. Rain all day; calm; temp. 32° to 40°. Herring Gull, 13; Black Duck, 
3; Marsh Hawk, 3; Red-tailed Hawk, 2; Barred Owl, 5; Kingfisher, 1; Hairy Wood- 
pecker, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 7; Red-headed Woodpecker, 3; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 
2; Flicker, 4; Blue Jay, 9; Crow, 208; Fish Crow, 3; Starling, 20; Meadowlark, 5; Rusty 
Blackbird, 1; Crow Blackbird, 9; Purple Finch, 3; White-winged Crossbill (collected), 
21; Goldfinch, 1; White-throated Sparrow, 79; Field Sparrow, 2; Tree Sparrow, 23; 
Junco, 160; Song Sparrow, 37; Swamp Sparrow, 5; Cardinal, 10; Myrtle Warbler, 1; 
Mockingbird, 4; Carolina Wren, 8; Brown Creeper, 3; White-breasted Nuthatch, 3; 
Red-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Tufted Titmouse, 7; Carolina Chickadee, 7; Golden- 
crowned Kinglet, 19; Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 2; Bluebird, 20. Total, 39 species, 717 
individuals.—A. K. FisHer, W. L. McArer, E. A. PREBLE and ALEX. WETMORE. 

Washington, D. C. (to Arlington, Va.; Dyke, Va.).—Dec. 24; 9 A.M. to 3:30 P.M. 
Partly overcast; raw, southerly winds; temp. 40°. Distance 8 miles. Herring Gull, 20; 
Ring-billed Gull, 2; Lesser Scaup, 1; Canada Goose, 25; Bob-white, 20; Turkey Vul- 
ture, 12; Sharp-shinned Hawk, 1; Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Red-shouldered Hawk, 2; Broad- 
winged Hawk, 1; Bald Eagle, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 2; Kingfisher, 6; Hairy Woodpecker, r; 
Downy Woodpecker, 12; Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, 1; Red-headed Woodpecker, 18; 
Flicker, 10; Horned Lark, 34; Blue Jay, 3; American Crow, 500; Fish Crow, 3; Red- 
winged Blackbird, 7; Meadowlark, 2; Rusty Blackbird, 1; Purple Grackle, 6; Purple 
Finch, 20; Goldfinch, 3; Snow Bunting, 1 (third record in thirty years); White-throated 
Sparrow, 50; Tree Sparrow, 50; Junco, 100; Song Sparrow, 10; Cardinal, 18; Mocking- 
bird, 3; Carolina Wren, 20; Winter Wren, 2; Brown Creeper, 5; White-breasted Nut- 
hatch, 7; Tufted Titmouse, 10; Carolina Chickadee, 20; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 15; 
Hermit Thrush, 1; Bluebird, 12. Total, 44 species, 1,039 individuals—Mr. and Mrs. 
Leo D. M1neER and Raymonp W. Moore. 

Dyke, Va. (near Washington, D. C.).—Dec. 31; 11: A.M. to 4 P.M. 
Clear and raw; ground bare; practically no wind; temp. 25°. Distance 5 miles, through 
pine woods and old pine fields almost exclusively. Species seen elsewhere, in italics. 
Herring Gull, 12; Bob-white, 1; Turkey Vulture, 8; Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; Broad- 
winged Hawk, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Kingfisher, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 5; Red-headed 
Woodpecker, 2; Blue Jay, 8; Crow, 25; Red-winged Blackbird, 8; Purple Finch, 12; 
White-winged Crossbill, 2; Goldfinch, 3; White-throated Sparrow, 15; Tree Sparrow, 
30; Junco, 30; Song Sparrow, 10; Cardinal, 2; Myrtle Warbler, 1; Carolina Wren, 4; 
Winter Wren, 2; Brown Creeper, 15; White-breasted Nuthatch, 3; Red-breasted Nut- 
hatch, 40; Tufted Titmouse, 18; Carolina Chickadee, 15; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 50; 
Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 3; Hermit Thrush, 1; Bluebird, 4. Total, 32 species (indi- 
viduals of 23 species seen in pines), 326 individuals.—Mrs. Epcar W. Moorg, Crar- 
ENCE R. SHOEMAKER, Mr. and Mrs. Leo D. Miner, and Raymonp W. Moore. 

Four-Mile Run and New Alexandria, Va. (across from Washington, D. C.).—Dec. 
23; 7:30 A.M. to 4:30 P.M. Clear; temp. at 8 A.M., 27°. Distance covered, 6 miles. Herring 
Gull, 85; Mallard, 3 (males); Black Duck, 170 (doubtless including some female Mal- 
lards); Bufflehead, 1; Great Blue Heron, 2; Killdeer, 1; Turkey Vulture, 10; Marsh 
Hawk, 3; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Screech Owl, 2 (in Washington); Hairy Woodpecker, 2; 
Downy Woodpecker, 1; Northern Flicker, 3; Blue Jay, 7; American Crow, 500; Fish 
Crow, 1; Meadowlark, 7; Rusty Blackbird, 4; Purple Finch, 5; White-winged Crossbill, 
2 (excellent view); Goldfinch, 12; White-throated Sparrow, 3; Tree Sparrow, 200; 
Slate-colored Junco, 150; Song Sparrow, 50; Swamp Sparrow, 2; Towhee, 1; Cardinal, 
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20; Migrant Shrike, r; American Pipit, 1 (a familiar bird to me; identification certain); 
Mockingbird, 5; Carolina Wren, 4; Brown Creeper, 1; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 12; 
Tufted Titmouse, 9; Carolina Chickadee, 8; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 8; Bluebird, 2. 
Total, 38 species, 1,299 individuals—J. P. Youne. 

Herndon, Va.—Dec. 25; 8 a.M. to 2 P.M. Clear; ground partly snow-covered; wind 
west, light; temp. 39°. Bob-white, 10; (Turkey?) Vulture, 9; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; 
Downy Woodpecker, 5; Red-headed Woodpecker, 3; Flicker, 5; Blue Jay, 14; Crow, 21; 
Meadowlark, 6; grackle sp., 4; Goldfinch, 4; White-throated Sparrow, 7; Tree Sparrow, 
3; Junco, 43; Song Sparrow, 7; Cardinal, 6; Cedar Waxwing, 5; Mockingbird, 3; Winter 
Wren, 1; Brown Creeper, 3; nuthatch sp., 11; Tufted Titmouse, 3; chickadee sp., 12; 
Bluebird, 7. Total, 24 species, 193 individuals——Prart M. BEARD. 

Charleston, Kanawha Co., W. Va.—Dec. 24; 8:30 A.M. to 12:30 P.M. Partly cloudy; 
ground almost clear on south side of hills, north side snow-covered; temp. 29° to 40°. 
Bob-white, 22; Hairy Woodpecker, 4; Downy Woodpecker, 2; Yellow-bellied Sap- 
sucker, 1; Red-headed Woodpecker, 2; Northern Flicker, 8; American Crow, 1; Gold- 
finch, 4; White-throated Sparrow, 3; Tree Sparrow, 16; Field Sparrow, 97; Junco, 83; 
Song Sparrow, 23; Towhee, 14; Cardinal, 44; Catbird, 1 (very rare here in winter, but 
one stayed last year till January; the one here now came about Dec. 1); Carolina Wren, 
19; White-breasted Nuthatch, 8; Tufted Titmouse, 33; Black-capped Chickadee, 12; 
Robin, 2; Bluebird, 4. Total, 22 species, 403 individuals——Puitiie CRAWFER and I. 
H. JOHNSTON. 

Lewisburg, W. Va.— Dec. 26; 8 A.M. to 4:30 P.M. Cloudy; snow on north and west 
hillsides; wind east, light; temp. 25°. Bob-white, 16; Mourning Dove, 1; Turkey Vul- 
ture, 19; Cooper’s Hawk, 1; Red-tailed Hawk, 2; Barred Owl, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 3; 
Downy Woodpecker, 17; Pileated Woodpecker, 3; Red-headed Woodpecker (immature), 
t; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 11; Flicker, 7; Blue Jay, 29; American Crow, 35; Meadow- 
lark, 12; Purple Finch, 16; Goldfinch, 25; Tree Sparrow, 126; Slate-colored Junco, 2094; 
Song Sparrow, 2; Cardinal, 20; Mockingbird, 1; Carolina Wren, 6; Brown Creeper, 1; 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 24; Tufted Titmouse, 23; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 7; Blue- 
bird, 9. Total, 28 species, 712 individuals —CuHarteEs O. HANDLEY, Harry E. HANDLEY 
and Pror. H. C. BAILey. 

White Sulphur Springs, W. Va.—Dec. 25; 11 A.M. to 5:15 P.M. Fine; wind west, 
light; ground partly snow covered; altitude 1,900 to 2,400 ft.; temp. 38° to 46°. Ruffed 
Grouse, 3; Turkey Vulture, 1; Cooper’s Hawk, 1; Red-shouldered Hawk, 2; Barred 
Owl, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 6; Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, 1; Blue Jay, 3; Crow, ie 
Tree Sparrow, 5; Junco, 150; Cardinal, 2; Brown Creeper, 3; Tufted Titmouse, 2; 
Black-capped Chickadee, 7; White-breasted Nuthatch, 9; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 3; 
Golden-crowned Kinglet, 17; Bluebird, 12. Total, 19 species, 233 individuals.—Mnr. 
and Mrs. STANLEY V. LADow. 

Currituck Sound, N. C.—Dec. 31; dawn until dark. Clear; wind north, fresh; 
temp. 30° to 38°. Country visited: Monkey Island, Waterlily Island, ‘the Sound, 
marshes, and beach, live oak and pine woods, cotton and corn fields. Observers together. 
Holbeell’s Grebe, 2; Horned Grebe, 6; Pied-billed Grebe, 1; Herring Gull, ro; Bonaparte’s 
Gull, 18; Hooded Merganser, 24; Mallard, 15; Black Duck, 150; Baldpate, 7s; Pintail, 
2,000; Redhead, 6,000; Canvasback, 4,500; scaup sp., 4; American Goldeneye, 6; Old- 
squaw, 3; Ruddy Duck, 1,500; Canada Goose, 4,000; Whistling Swan, 2,000; Great 
Blue Heron, 4; Coot, 2,500; Wilson’s Snipe, 15; Killdeer, 5; Turkey Vulture, 2; Marsh 
Hawk, 4; Bald Eagle, 5; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Screech Owl, 2; Kingfisher, 4; Southern 
Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Red-cockaded Woodpecker, 6; Flicker, 4; American Growaes se 
Fish Crow, 12; Red-winged Blackbird, 125; Meadowlark, 100; Boat-tailed Grackle, 15; 
Purple Finch, 2; Redpoll, 2 (very tame; observed for as long and at as close range as 
we wished. The A.O.U. check-list gives this species south only to Virginia.); Ipswich 
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Sparrow, 2; Savannah Sparrow, 30; Sharp-tailed Sparrow, 1; Chipping Sparrow, 1; 
Field Sparrow, 12; White-throated Sparrow, 3; Song Sparrow, 41; Swamp Sparrow, 13; 
Fox Sparrow, 6; Cardinal, 8; Orange-crowned Warbler, 1; Myrtle Warbler, 66; Pine 
Warbler, 1; Pipit, 2; Mockingbird, 5; Catbird, 1; Carolina Wren, 5; Winter Wren, 1; 
Long-billed Marsh Wren, 2; Brown Creeper, 1; Brown-headed Nuthatch, 25; Carolina 
Chickadee, 6; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 7; Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, 1 (most northern 
winter record). Total, 62 species, 23,565 individuals. Seen also the day before or the 
day after the census: Loon, 1; Red-breasted Merganser, 75; Black Vulture, 5; Downy 
Woodpecker, 1; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 1; Goldfinch, 100; Pine Siskin, 18; Junco, 20; 
Towhee, 4; Cedar Waxwing, 1; House Wren, 1; Brown Thrasher, 2; Tufted Titmouse, 
10; Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 3; Hermit Thrush, 2; Robin, 10, making a grand total of 78 
species.—J. M. JoHNson, J. T. Nicuors and Luptow Griscom. 

Lexington, N. C.—Dec. 26; 9:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. Cloudy with a little rain; ground 
bare, frost in some places; wind north to northeast, moderate; temp. 37° to 46°. Bob- 
white, 26; Turkey Vulture, 17; Red-shouldered(?) Hawk, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Downy 
Woodpecker, 2; Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, 1; Northern Flicker, 2; Phcebe, 2; Blue Jay, 
2; Crow, 17; Meadowlark, 18; Purple Finch, 20; Goldfinch, 5; White-throated Sparrow, 
34; Field Sparrow, 51; Slate-colored Junco, 139; Song Sparrow, 27; Fox Sparrow, 1; 
Towhee, 1; Cardinal, 26; Cedar Waxwing, 17; Myrtle Warbler, 1; Carolina Wren, 18; 
Winter Wren, 2; Tufted Titmouse, 2; Carolina Chickadee, 12; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 
3; Hermit Thrush, 3; Bluebird, 61. Total, 29 species, 512 individuals. The identifica- 
tion of the Phcebe was solely by its note; but I have seen this species hereabout on Oct. 
30 and Feb. 17, so it very probably winters—THEODORE ANDREWS. 

Louisburg, N. C.—Dec. 25. Clear; ground bare; wind light. Bob-white, 1; Turkey 
Vulture, 4; Black Vulture, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 2; Red- 
headed Woodpecker, 2; Flicker, 2; Phebe, 2; Blue Jay, 1; Crow, 4; Red Crossbill, 2; 
Goldfinch, 1; White-throated Sparrow, 25; Chipping Sparrow, 6; Field Sparrow, 6; 
Slate-colored Junco, 250; Song Sparrow, 15; Cardinal, 1; Mockingbird, 1; Carolina Wren, 
4; Brown-headed Nuthatch, 6; Tufted Titmouse, 4; Chickadee, 10; Golden-crowned 
Kinglet, 10; Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 1. Total, 25 species, 358 individuals —CLiFTon and 
Ropert AsHBy and JosEepH C. JONES. 

Raleigh, N. C.—Dec. 23; 7 A.M. to1 P.M. Clear; ground bare; wind southwest, very 
light; temp. 28°. Great Blue Heron, 1; Killdeer, 1; Turkey Vulture, 25; Marsh Hawk, 1; 
Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Southern Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Red- 
headed Woodpecker, 2; Flicker, 1; Phoebe, 1; Crow, 5; Red-winged Blackbird, 100; 
Meadowlark, to; Purple Grackle, 1; Purple Finch, 5; Goldfinch, 6; White-throated 
Sparrow, 100; Field Sparrow, 6; Slate-colored Junco, 20; Song Sparrow, 150; Fox Spar- 
row, 50; Cardinal, 12; Carolina Wren, 6; Brown Creeper, 2; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 6; 
Tufted Titmouse, 2; Carolina Chickadee, 12; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 25; Ruby- 
crowned Kinglet, 1; Hermit Thrush, 3; Robin, 2. Total, 32 species, 561 individuals.— 
C. S. Brimiry and EDWARD BRIMLEY. 

Columbia, S. C.—Dec. 25; 10 A.M. to 4 p.m. Cloudy and damp; ground bare; no 
wind; temp. 45°. Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, 1; Red-headed Woodpecker, 3; Flicker, 2; 
Meadowlark, 25; Goldfinch, 6; Vesper Sparrow, 4; White-throated Sparrow, 10; Chip- 
ping Sparrow, 1; Field Sparrow, 22; Junco, 100; Loggerhead Shrike, 3; Myrtle Warbler, 
2; Palm Warbler, 6; Mockingbird, 8; Brown Thrasher, 6; Carolina Wren, 8; Golden- 
crowned Kinglet, 2; Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 1; Hermit Thrush, 1; Bluebird, 22. Total, 
20 species, 233 individuals—ALEXx. R. TayLor and Mary E. Carr. 

Monetta, S. C._—Dec. 25; 9 A.M. to1 P.M. Cloudy; wind slight; temp. 50°. Dove, 
100; Turkey Vulture, 2; Black Vulture, 12; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Southern Downy Wood- 
pecker, 1; Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, 1; Southern Flicker, 4; Phoebe, 2; Blue Jay, 8; 
Red-winged Blackbird, 75; Meadowlark, 60; Goldfinch, 10; White-throated Sparrow, 
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24; Slate-colored Junco, 60; Song Sparrow, 12; Towhee, 1; Cardinal, 2; Cedar Ware 
wing, 15; Loggerhead Shrike, 3; Mockingbird, 6; Brown Thrasher, 2; Carolina Wren, 
4; Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 2; Robin, 12; Bluebird, 30. Total, 24 species, 450 individuals. 
—BELLE WILLIAMS. : 

Spartanburg, S. C.—Dec. 26; 9 a.M. to 1 p.m. Cloudy; ground bare; wind north- 
east, light; temp. 37°.. Bob-white, 8; Mourning Dove, 30 (1 flock); Turkey Vulture, 3; 
Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Southern Downy Woodpecker, 2; Red-headed 
Woodpecker, 2; Flicker, 6; Phoebe, 3; Blue Jay, 30; American Crow, 4; Meadowlark, 
23; Purple Grackle, 16; Purple Finch, 37; Goldfinch, 39; White-throated Sparrow, 17; 
Field Sparrow, 18; Slate-colored Junco, 127; Song Sparrow, 14; Towhee, 9; Cardinal, 21; 
Loggerhead Shrike, 1; Myrtle Warbler, 8; Pine Warbler, 2 (1 singing); Mockingbird, 3; 
Brown Thrasher, 1 (unusual); Carolina Wren, 9; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 5; Tufted 
Titmouse, 1; Carolina Chickadee, 13; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 19; Hermit Thrush, 9; 
Robin, 1; Bluebird, 9. Total, 34 species, 492 individuals —GABRIEL CANNON. 

Atlanta, Ga. (Piedmont Park, Collier’s Woods, South River and Proctor Creek).— 
Dec. 24; 6 a.M. to 6 p.m. Cloudy; wind east; temp. 40° to 50°. Observers together from 
to A.M. till noon, following different routes the rest of the day. Pied-billed Grebe, 1; 
Mallard, 1; Ring-necked Duck, 1; Green Heron, 1; Wilson’s Snipe, 25; Killdeer, 30; 
Mourning Dove, 9; Red-tailed Hawk, 2; Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 7; 
Hairy Woodpecker, 4; Downy Woodpecker, 10; Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, ro; Pileated 
Woodpecker, 1; Red-headed Woodpecker, 8; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 2; Flicker, 30; 
Pheebe, 6; Blue Jay, 50; Crow, 15; Red-winged Blackbird, 500; Meadowlark, 100; Purple 
Grackle, 10; Purple Finch, 24; Goldfinch, 200; Vesper Sparrow, 4; Savannah Sparrow, 10; 
White-throated Sparrow, 150; Chipping Sparrow, 6; Field Sparrow (1 partial albino), 
125; Junco, 200; Song Sparrow, 60; Swamp Sparrow, 30; Fox Sparrow, 8; Towhee, 50; 
Cardinal 30; Cedar Waxwing, 20; Loggerhead Shrike, 2; Myrtle Warbler, 7; Pine War- 
bler, 6; Maryland Yellowthroat, 2; American Pipit, 50; Mockingbird, 10; Brown 
Thrasher, 1; Carolina Wren, 20; Bewick’s Wren, 1; House Wren, 2; Winter Wren, 10; 
Brown Creeper, 6; White-breasted Nuthatch, 6; Brown-headed Nuthatch, 2; Tufted 
Titmouse, 10; Carolina Chickadee, 18; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 10; Ruby-crowned 
Kinglet, 10; Hermit Thrush, 8; Robin, 2; Bluebird, 20. Total, 64 species, about 1,985 
individuals —Jamers M. SaAnrorp and W. E. HANNuM. 

Okefinokee Swamp, Ga.—Dec. 27; 5:40 A.M. to 11 P.M. Misty rain in early morn- 
ing, rest of day clear; practically no wind; temp. about 55°. Territory covered: Billy’s 
Island to Dinner Pond Lake, about 15 miles by boat through a cypress swamp. Water- 
Turkey, 2; Black Duck, 3; Wood Duck, 10; Ward’s Heron, 4 (1 collected); American 
Egret, 1; Sandhill Crane, 2; Wilson’s Snipe, 20; Killdeer, 3; Bob-white, 2; Mourning 
Dove, 12; Turkey Vulture, 12; Florida Red-shouldered Hawk, 4; Sparrow Hawk, 1; 
Florida Barred Owl, 8; Kingfisher, 1; Southern Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Pileated Wood- 
pecker, 10; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 6; Flicker, 6; Phoebe, 12; Florida Blue Jay, 3; 
Cowbird, 1; (Florida?) Red-winged Blackbird, 100; Southern Meadowlark, 1; Florida 
Grackle, 1; Purple Finch, 1; Goldfinch, 8; Pine Siskin, 4; Vesper Sparrow, 2; White- 
throated Sparrow, 2; Field Sparrow, 1; Song Sparrow, 1; Swamp Sparrow, 10; Towhee, 
(P. e. erythrophithalmus), 2; Cardinal, 4; Cedar Waxwing, 12; Myrtle Warbler, 16; Mock- 
ingbird, 10; Catbird, 7; Brown Thrasher, 3; Carolina Wren, 6; House Wren, 1; Brown- 
headed Nuthatch, 1; Carolina Chickadee, 2; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 2; Ruby-crowned 
Kinglet, 4; Hermit Thrush, 2; Robin subsp., 100; Bluebird, 1. Total, 49 species, 432 
individuals.—FRANcIS Harper, Davip LEE and FARLEY Ler. 

Daytona Beach, Fla. (within two miles)—Dec. 27; 8:30 a.M. to 4:30 P.M. Clear; 
ground wet; wind southeast, light to brisk; temp. 70°. Herring Gull, 15; Laughing Gull, 
276; Bonaparte’s Gull, 316; Royal Tern, 38; Least Tern, 3; cormorant sp., 2; Brown 
Pelican, 3; Ward’s Heron, 11; Louisiana Heron, 1; Little Blue Heron, 9; Least Sand- 
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piper, 1; Semipalmated Sandpiper, 5; Sanderling, 168; Killdeer, 9; Ruddy Turnstone, 
BG Ground Dove, 6; Turkey Vulture, 3; Black Vulture, 9; Little Sparrow Hawk, 3; 
Kingfisher, 11; Reds headed Woodpecker, 2; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 2; Flicker, 3; 
Pheebe, 6; Hlorida Blue Jay, 35; Florida ay 3; Fish Crow, 2; Southern Meadowlark, 
17; Red-eyed Towhee, 3; Florida Cardinal, 3; Tree Swallow, 10; Loggerhead Shrike, 23; 
White-eyed Vireo, 2; Myrtle Warbler, 27; Palm Warbler, 4; Florida Yellowthroat, 2; 
Mockingbird, 23; House Wren, 3; Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 3; Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, 5a 
Total, 40 species, 1,064 individuals —Marrua K. TIcHENOR. 

Daytona Beach, Fla.—Dec. 26; 10:45 A.M. to 5 p.m. Ground muddy; almost no 
wind; temp. 67°+. Horned Grebe, 6; Pied-billed Grebe, 2; Herring Gull, 4; Bonaparte’s 
Gull, 13; Royal Tern, 26; Florida Cormorant, 3; Brown Pelican, 1; Red-breasted Mer- 
ganser, 7; Lesser Scaup, 109; Wood Ibis, 11; Ward’s Heron, 25; Louisiana Heron, 26; 
Little Blue Heron, 31; Coot, 1; Least Sandpiper, 5; Semipalmated Sandpiper, 25; 
Sanderling, 52; Spotted Sandpiper, 2; Black-bellied Plover, 10; Killdeer, 57; Turkey 
Vulture, 10; Marsh Hawk, 1; Little Sparrow Hawk, 1; Kingfisher, 12; Phcebe, 3; Florida 
Blue Jay, 2; Fish Crow, 2; Florida Grackle, 2; Goldfinch, 5; Towhee, 2; Loggerhead 
Shrike, 3; Myrtle Warbler, 26; Palm Warbler, 2; Mockingbird, 10; House Wren, 2; 
Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, 1. Total, 36 species, 505 individuals—Mrs. Henry A. AINs- 
WORTH. 

Tallahassee, Fla.—Dec. 25; 9:30 to 11:30 A.M. Cloudy; no wind; temp. 68°. Kill- 
deer, 3; Turkey Vulture, 9; Black Vulture, 30; Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, 1; Red-bellied 
Woodpecker, 9; Flicker, 1; Phoebe, 5; Florida Blue Jay, 45; Crow, 9; Fish Crow, 7; 
Meadowlark, 35; Goldfinch, 65; Towhee, 4; Florida Cardinal, 4; Loggerhead Shrike, 3; 
Mockingbird, 8; Carolina Wren, 3; Tufted Titmouse, 6; Black-capped Chickadee (sang 
‘pheebe’ song repeatedly), 10; Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 3; Robin, 8. Total, 22 species, 
268 individuals —G. CLyprE FISHER. 

Anniston, Ala.—Dec. 25; out seven hours. Cloudy; wind southeast, light; temp. 
38° to 58°; radius of area, about 4 miles. Mallard, 6; Killdeer, 11; Turkey Vulture, 18; 
Marsh Hawk, 1; Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Southern Hairy Woodpecker, 
2; Southern Downy Woodpecker, 8; Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, 6; Red-headed Wood- 
pecker, 2; Flicker, 17; Phoebe, 1; Blue Jay, 34; Crow, 5; Red-winged Blackbird, 250; 
Meadowlark, 47; Bronzed Grackle, 200; Purple Finch, 1; Goldfinch, 9; White-throated 
Sparrow, 180; Chipping Sparrow, 12; Field Sparrow, 85; Slate-colored Junco, 56; Song 
Sparrow, 70; Fox Sparrow, 2; Towhee, 35; Cardinal, 37; Cedar Waxwing, 18; Migrant(?) 
Shrike, 1; Myrtle Warbler, 12; Palm Warbler, 75; Pipit, 1; Mockingbird, 3; Brown 
Thrasher, 11; Carolina Wren, 14; Brown Creeper, 2; Tufted Titmouse, 1; Carolina 
Chickadee, 10; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 6; Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 1; Hermit Thrush, 4; 
Bluebird, 22. Total, 42 species, about 1,278 individuals —R. H. DrEan. 

Nashville, Tenn. (Bellemeade to Glendale, including L. and N. (40-acre) reservoir). 
—8 a.m. to 3 p.m. Cloudy; ground wet and bare except snow still on hillsides; wind 
south, light; temp. 34°. Mallard, 1; Teal(?),1; Killdeer,6; Bob-white, 6; Mourning Dove, 
2; Black Vulture, 1; Turkey Vulture, 2; Sharp-shinned Hawk, 1; Red-tailed Hawk, 3; 
Sparrow Hawk, 6; Kingfisher, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 3; Pileated Woodpecker, 1; Red- 
bellied Woodpecker, 4; Red-headed Woodpecker, 2; Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, 2; North- 
ern Flicker, 40; Prairie Horned Lark, 370 (five flocks); Blue Jay, 2; Crow, 13; Meadow- 
lark, 80; Bronzed Grackle, 21; Goldfinch, 6; Savannah Sparrow, 5; White-crowned 
Sparrow, 1; White-throated Sparrow, 45; Field Sparrow, 6; Song Sparrow, 27; Fox 
Sparrow, 1; Slate-colored Junco, 75; Towhee, 35 (one flock af 25); Cardinal, 20; Cedar 
Waxwing, 2; Myrtle Warbler, 4; Mockingbird, 25; Carolina Wren, 12; Bewick’s Wren, 
2; Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Tufted Titmouse, 13; Carolina 
Chickadee, 15; Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 1; Robin, 105 (five flocks); Bluebird, 17. Total, 
44 species, 988 individuals.—A. F. GANIER. 
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Hopkinsville, Ky—Dec. 25;9 to 11 A.M.; 2 to 4 P.M. Clear, patches of snow; wind 
east, calm; temp. A.M. 46°, P.M. 42°. Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 8; American Crow, 
9; White-throated Sparrow, 3; Junco, 30; Towhee, 50; Cardinal, 4; Mockingbird, 2; 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Tufted Titmouse, 15; Black-capped Chickadee, 1; Blue- 
bird, 4. Total, 12 species, 129 individuals—W. E. Gray and W. E, Gray, JR. 

Hinsdale, Ill.—Dec. 27; 8 A.M. to 3 p.m. Clear; 3 in. of snow; wind west, light; 
temp. 20°. Observers together. Herring Gull, 5; Hairy Woodpecker, 3; Downy Wood- 
pecker, 7; Red-headed Woodpecker, 5; Blue Jay, 12; Crow, 13; Meadowlark, 1; Bronzed 
Grackle, 1; Purple Finch, 20; Red Crossbill, 7; Goldfinch, 1; Tree Sparrow, 25; Junco, 
20; Cardinal, 10; White-breasted Nuthatch, 7; Chickadee, 1. Total, 16 species, 138 
individuals—Mrss EsTHER CRAIGMILE and Mrs. C. E. RAYMOND. 

Peoria, Ill.—10 a.m. to 3 p.M. Cleat; ground bare; wind west, moderate; temp. 32°. 
Herring Gull, 4; Ring-billed Gull, 5; Hooded Merganser, 13; Redhead, 2; Coot, 16; 
Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 4; Blue Jay, 5; Redpoll, 12; Goldfinch, 10; 
Tree Sparrow, 7; Junco, 50; Song Sparrow, 12; Cardinal, 30; Carolina Wren, 4; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 6; Tufted Titmouse, 8; Black-capped Chickadee, 32. Total, 18 
species, 221 individuals—JAMES SEDWICK and REGINALD PACKARD. 

Port Byron, Ill. (3 to 5 miles southeast) —Dec. 25; 8 A.M. to 2:30 P.M. Cloudy; 4 in. 
of snow; wind east, moderate; temp. 12° to 28°. Bob-white, 40; Rough-legged Hawk, 1; 
Barred Owl, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 7; Downy Woodpecker, 10; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 
4; Prairie Horned Lark, 6; Blue Jay, 5; Crow, 15; Redpoll, 7; Tree Sparrow, 250; Junco, 
75; Cardinal, 1; Brown Creeper, 3; White-breasted Nuthatch, 8; Tufted Titmouse, 4; 
Chickadee, -22. Total, 17 species, 459 individuals.—J. J. SCHAFER. 

Rantoul, Ill—o a.m. to 3 p.m. Cloudy; 6 in. of snow, drifted; wind east, brisk; 
temp. 15°-+. Bob-white, 8; Prairie Hen, 27; Red-tailed Hawk, 2; Broad-winged Hawk, 
1; Rough-legged Hawk, 10; Sparrow Hawk, 2; Screech Owl, 4; Hairy Woodpecker, 15; 
Downy Woodpecker, 20; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 1; Flicker, 2; Prairie Horned Lark, 
100; Blue Jay, 10; Crow, 500; Bronzed Grackle, 1; Goldfinch, 8; Lapland Longspur, 10; 
Tree Sparrow, 50; Slate-colored Junco, 30; Song Sparrow, 25; Swamp Sparrow, 3; 
Cardinal, 8; Brown Creeper, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 20; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 
10; Tufted Titmouse, 63; Black-capped Chickadee, 14; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 1. 
Total, 28 species, 948 individuals. 1 Redpoll recorded Dec. 22——GrorcE E. EKBLAW 
and Eppir L. ExBLaw. 

Fort Wayne, Ind.—Dec. 28; 7:45 A.M. to r p.m. Clear; ground partly bare; wind 
west, strong; temp. 17°. Downy Woodpecker, 12; Blue Jay, 3; Crow, 48; Purple Finch, 
1; Tree Sparrow, 25; Slate-colored Junco, 7; Song Sparrow, 1; Fox Sparrow (?), 1; 
Cardinal, 4; White-breasted Nuthatch, 11; Tufted Titmouse, 7; Black-capped Chicka- 
dee, 22; Robin, 1. Total, 12 species, 143 individuals—Cuas. A. STOCKBRIDGE and 
A. A. RINGWALT. 

Gary to Dune Park, Ind. (about 15 miles)—Dec. 24; 9:30 a.M. to 3:30 P.M. Cloudy; 
snowing in A.M.; wind southwest to northwest; 8 in. of snow; temp. 30°. Herring Gull, 12; 
Bob-white, 7; Screech Owl, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 
4; Crow, 1; Tree Sparrow, 53; Junco, 460; Chickadee, 3. Total, 10 species, 130 individ- 
uals——J. W. FuLton and Lronarp Lyons. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—8:30 a.m. to 1:30 p.m. Ground clear of snow in open; clear; 
west wind, brisk; temp. 40°. Screech Owl, 1; Kingfisher, 2; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; 
Downy Woodpecker, 1; Crow, 53; Bronzed Grackle, 1; Tree Sparrow, 39; Junco, 36; 
Song Sparrow, 9; Cardinal, 22; White-breasted Nuthatch, 5; Tufted Titmouse, 17; 
Chickadee, 7. Total, 13 species, 194 individuals—Raymonp Mrap, BERG Moore and 
SDWARD BLACK. 

Indianapolis, Ind.— Dec. 25; 10 A.M. to 2 P.M. Partly cloudy; 3 in. of old snow; wind 
east, light; temp. 25° to 31°. Bob-white, 10; Mourning Dove, 1; Kingfisher, 2; Hairy 
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Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 7; Bronzed Grackle, 3; Tree Sparrow, 72; Slate- 
colored Junco, 55; Song Sparrow, 26; Cardinal, 40; Carolina Wren, 3; Brown Creeper, 8; 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 12; Tufted Titmouse, 38; Black-capped Chickadee, 10; Blue- 
bird, 2. The first time that I ever saw Bluebirds on or near Christmas, but they have 
been seen almost every week since the close of migration showing conclusively that 
some individuals are wintering in this locality. Total, 17 species, 344 individuals.— 
Etta S. WILSON. 

Lafayette, Ind.—8:45 a.m. to 12:45 P.M. Partly cloudy; snow on ground; wind 
northeast, brisk; thawing in sun. Sparrow Hawk, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy 
Woodpecker, 4; Blue Jay, 10; Crow, 11; Tree Sparrow, 14; Slate-colored Junco, Lge 
Song Sparrow, 20; Cardinal, 14; Carolina Wren, 2; Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 7; Tufted Titmouse, 25. Total, 13 species, 125 individuals—M. L. Fisuer. 

Roachdale, Ind.—Dec. 25; 8:30 A.M. to 12:30 P.M. Partly cloudy; 2 in. of snow; 
wind southeast, light; temp. 20° to 30°. Kingfisher, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 11; Red- 
bellied Woodpecker, 4; Flicker, 2; Blue Jay, 6; American Crow, 36; Meadowlark, 6; 
Tree Sparrow, 104; Slate-colored Junco, 5; Song Sparrow, 6; Cardinal, 1; Brown Creeper, 
1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 3; Tufted Titmouse, 9; Black-capped Chickadee, 20; 
Robin, 1. Total, 16 species, 216 individuals. (Also 3 species unidentified hawks—8 
individuals) —Warp J. Rice. 

Cadiz, Ohio.—Dec. 24; 9 A.M. to 12:45 P.M.; 2:40 to4 P.M. Cloudy; 2% in. of snow; 
wind southeast, light; temp. 24° to 34°. Distance walked, 914 miles. Bob-white, (tracks 
of 21); Mourning Dove, 1; Ring-necked Pheasant, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy 
Woodpecker, 5; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 8; Prairie Horned Lark, (heard) 1; Blue Jay, 
2; Crow, 4; Tree Sparrow, 10; Junco, 20; Song Sparrow, 6; Cardinal, 7; Carolina Wren, 
3; White-breasted Nuthatch, 9; Tufted Titmouse, 9 (sings); Chickadee, 7. Total, 16 
species, 126 individuals—Harry B. McConnett, JoHN WorLEY and RAyMmonpD 
Timmons. 

Laceyville, Ohio.— Dec. 24; 9 A.m. to 12 M. Cloudy; 4 in. of snow; wind moderate, 
shifting from east to southwest; temp. 20° to 34°. Bob-white, 18; Red-tailed Hawk, 2; 
Screech Owl, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 3; Downy Woodpecker, 10; Red-bellied Wood- 
pecker, 5; Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, 1; Redpoll, 35; Goldfinch, 3; Tree Sparrow, 75; 
Junco, 40; Song Sparrow, 8; Cardinal, 8; Carolina Wren, 3; White-breasted Nuthatch, 
6; Tufted Titmouse, 10; Chickadee, 5. Total, 17 species, 235 individuals.—E. E. Smiru. 

Canton, Ohio.—Dec. 24; 8 A.M. to 2:30 P.M. Cloudy; 12 in. of snow with numerous 
much deeper drifts; wind southeast, moderate in morning, stronger in afternoon; temp. 
18° to 30°. Bob-white, 20; Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy 
Woodpecker, 5; Tree Sparrow, 116; Slate-colored Junco, 33; Song Sparrow, 6; Cardinal, 
10; Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 3; Tufted Titmouse, 9; Black-capped 
Chickadee, 7. Total, 12 species, 212 individuals—Epwarp D. Krmegs. 

Canton, Ohio.—Dec. 28; 11 A.M. to 2:30 P.M. Clear; ground covered with snow, 
much drifted; wind west; temp. 30°. Sparrow Hawk, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy 
Woodpecker, 6; Blue Jay, 3; Tree Sparrow, 3; Song Sparrow, 7; Cardinal, 5; Brown 
Creeper, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 10; Tufted Titmouse, 3; Chickadee, 10; Golden- 
crowned Kinglet, 1. Total, 12 species, 51 individuals—May S. Dannerand Mary Kine. 

Cumberland, Ohio.—Dec. 28; 10:30 A.M. to 5 P.M. Fair; ground bare; wind west, 
brisk; temp. 32° to 35°. Red-shouldered Hawk, 2; Hairy Woodpecker, 3; Downy Wood- 
pecker, 3; Crow, 34; Tree Sparrow, 55; Junco, 3; Song Sparrow, 9; Cardinal, 4; Carolina 
Wren, 4; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Tufted Titmouse, 5; Chickadee, 6. Total, 12 
species, 128 individuals —Hazex Scorr and Foster H. Scort. 

Hillsboro, Ohio.—Dec. 25; 8 A.M. to 12 M., and 1 to 2 p.m. Clear followed by cloudy; 
1 ft. of snow crusted over; light southwest wind; temp. 10° to 30°. Walked 1 mile south, 
then rode north in machine and walked 2 miles. Bob-white, 40; Mourning Dove, 30; 
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Red-shouldered Hawk, 2; (Red-tailed?) Hawk, 1; Sharp-shinned Hawk, 1; Sparrow 
Hawk, 3; Barred Owl, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 8; Downy Woodpecker, 10; Yellow-bellied 
Sapsucker, 2; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 4; Flicker, 5; Horned Lark, 50; Blue Jay, 11; 
Bronzed Grackle, 4; Crow, 250; Meadowlark, 62; Tree Sparrow, 50; White-throated 
Sparrow, 12; Slate-colored Junco, 200; Song Sparrow, 60; Cardinal, 35; Northern Shrike, 
1; Migrant Shrike, 1; Carolina Wren, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Red-breasted 
Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, 40; kinglet sp., 1; Robin, 1. Total, 29 species, 889 individuals.— 
LreTHA E, Roaps. 

Meadow Brook and East Harbor, Lakeside, Ohio.—Dec. 25; 9:30 A.M. to 3 P.M. 
Clear; 8 in. of snow; wind northwest, light; temp. 20°. Nine miles. Canvasback, 4; 
Bob-white, 15; Ring-necked Pheasant, 5; Bald Eagle, 2; Sparrow Hawk, 2; Downy 
Woodpecker, 6; American Crow, 9; Purple Finch, 2; Redpoll, 34; Goldfinch, 1; Tree 
Sparrow, 45; Song Sparrow, 8; Cardinal, 13; Bohemian Waxwing, 2..Total, 14 species, 
148 individuals—RoBert KeELiy and G. I. HAUXHURST. 

Mt. Vernon, Ohio.—9:30 A.M. to 12:30 P.M. Foot of snow; wind west, light; temp. 
12°, Sparrow Hawk, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 3; Downy Woodpecker, 8; Red-bellied 
Woodpecker, 1; Horned Lark, 9; Blue Jay, 9; Crow, 2; Redpoll, 20; Goldfinch, 5; Tree 
Sparrow, 22; Junco, 7; Song Sparrow, 17; Cardinal, 14; Carolina Wren, 1; Brown 
Creeper, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 16; Tufted Titmouse, 6; Chickadee, 15. Total, 
18 species, 154 individuals—Mrss Cora and V. F, DEBER. 

Salem, Ohio.— Dec. 25; 8:30 A.M. to 12:30 P.M. Cloud sheet; wind northwest, light; 
4 to 18 in. of snow; temp. 26°. Distance walked, 4 miles, home by auto 2 miles. Red- 
shouldered Hawk, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 6; Blue Jay, 4; Car- 
dinal, 5; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Tufted Titmouse, 5. Total, 7 species, 24 indi- 
viduals.—H. W. WEISGERBER. 

Sewickley, Pa—Dec. 25; 9 A.M. to 12 M. Cloudy; ground bare, snow in the woods; 
wind northwest, very brisk and fresh; temp. 30°. Distance covered, about 7 miles. 
Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 17; American Crow, 3; American Gold- 
finch, 1; Tree Sparrow, 40; Junco, 6; Song Sparrow, 1; Cardinal, 6; Brown Creeper, 
2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 6; Tufted Titmouse, 12; Chickadee, ro. Total, 12 spe- 
cles, 105 individuals —BAyArp H. Curisty and Francis A. HEGNER. 

Toledo, Ohio (Woodlawn Cemetery, Ottawa Park and land west of city).—8 a.m. 
to 2 p.m. Clear; several in. of snow; wind very light; temp. 25° to 30°. Bob-white, 9; 
Long-eared Owl, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 4; Blue Jay, 7; Crow, 2; Purple Finch, 10; 
Goldfinch, 4; Tree Sparrow, 17; Junco, 23; Song Sparrow, 3; Cardinal, 9; Brown Creeper, 
3; White-breasted Nuthatch, 4; Chickadee, 7; Robin, 1. Total, 15 species, 104 indi- 
viduals—EDWARD METZGER. 

West Lafayette, Ohio.—Dec. 27; 8 A.M. to 2 p.m. Heavy clouds, fog, drizzling rain; 
snow in woods and on north hillsides; wind southwest; temp. 48°. Walked 11 miles. 
Mourning Dove, 1; Red-shouldered Hawk, 2; Great Horned Owl, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 
1; Downy Woodpecker, 4; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 3; Blue Jay, 3; Crow, 4; Tree Spar- 
row, 50; Slate-colored Junco, 62; Song Sparrow, 8; Cardinal, 23; Pipit(?), 500; Carolina 
Wren, 6; White-breasted Nuthatch, 8; Black-capped Chickadee, 2. Total, 16 species, 
678 individuals.—SHERIDAN F. Woop. 

Youngstown, Ohio.—Dec. 25; 8 a.m. to 5 P.M. Partly cloudy; about 12 in. of snow; 
wind northwest, moderate; temp. 27° to 33°. Walked about r2 miles. Bob-white, 4; 
Ruffed OES: 3; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Barred Owl, 1; Kingfisher, 2; Hairy Woodpecker, 8; 
Downy Woodpecker, 20; Northern Pileated Woodpecker, r (our first hereabouts for nearly 
three years); Red-bellied Woodpecker, 4; Northern Flicker, 1; Blue Jay, 29; Crow, 3; 
Meadowlark, 1; Rusty Blackbird, 1 (has been present about two weeks); Goldfinch, . 
Tree Sparrow, 48; Slate-colored Junco, 5; Song Sparrow, 7; Cardinal, 39; Winter Wren, 1; 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 36; Tufted Titmouse, 11; Chickadee, 41; Golden-crowned; 
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Kinglet, 15. Total, 24 species, 287 individuals —Grorcr L. Forpycr, VoLNEY ROGERS, 
C. A. Leepy and Mr. and Mrs. Witirs H. WARNER. 

Detroit, Mich.—Dec. 23; Palmer Park (140 acres), 8 to 10 A.M.; Belle Isle Park 
(700 acres), 1:30 to 4 P.M. Clear; 6 in. of snow; wind southwest, moderate; temp. 8° at 
start, 26° at finish. Herring Gull, 4; White-winged Scoter, 5; Ring-necked Pheasant, 3; 
Hairy Woodpecker, 7; Downy Woodpecker, 5; Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, 1; Crow, 3; 
Northern Shrike, 1; Brown Creeper, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 5; Chickadee, 21. 
Total, 11 species, 57 individuals —RatpH BEEBE. 

South Haven, Mich.—Dec. 24; 9 A.M. to 3 P.M. Four in. of snow; wind west, light; 
temp. 40°. Herring Gull, 8; Old-squaw, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 10; Blue Jay, 4; Crow, 
4; Redpoll, 30; Junco, 33; Song Sparrow, 4; Cardinal, 10; Mockingbird, 1 (identified by 
one who had seen Mockingbirds in the South); White-breasted Nuthatch, 3; Tufted Tit- 
mouse, 1; Black-capped Chickadee, 40. Total, 14 species, 151 individuals —Mrs. A. N. 
Wiri1ams, Miss RutH Myuwan, Miss Jesste Nicot, Mrs. M. R. FresHwaters, Miss 
BERTHA SHAW, Mr. ARTHUR Moore and Miss FLORENCE L. GREGORY. 

Elkhorn, Lauderdale Lakes and vicinity, Wis.—Dec. 26; 8 a.m. to 12 M.; 1:30 to3 
P.M. Cloudy, raining; ground covered with snow and ice; wind northeast shifting to 
southeast, strong; temp. 28° to 31°. Mallard, 3; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Wood- 
pecker, 2; Red-headed Woodpecker, 5; Blue Jay, 2; Crow, 1; Tree Sparrow, 8; Slate- 
colored Junco, 7; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Black-capped Chickadee, 5. Total, 10 
species, 35 individuals. Redpolls have been abundant up to day of taking census. A 
Robin was seen the past week and a Northern Shrike several times—LuLA DuNBaR. 

Hartland, Wis.—Dec. 23; 8:30 A.M. to 4 P.M. Clear; 4 in. of snow; wind southwest, 
light; temp. 8°. Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 13; Crow, 3; Redpoll, 30; Pine Sis- 
kin, 27; Tree Sparrow, 8; Junco, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 3; Chickadee, 7. Total, 
9 species, 94 individuals.——Susie L. Smonps. 

Manitowoc, Wis.—Dec. 25; 1:30 to 4:30 P.M. Cloudy; 6 in. of snow; wind northeast, 
light; temp. 20°. Distance covered, 5 miles. Observers together. Herring Gull, 16; 
Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 3; Redpoll, 3; Pine Siskin, 2; White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 1; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, 6. Total, 8 species, 33 individuals. 
—SCOUTMASTER JOHN EGAN, Scouts Harotp Grotu, Ep. Scumipt and THEODORE 
KRUEGER. 

Waukesha, Wis.—Dec. 25; 9:30 A.M. to 4 P.M. Cloudy; 4 to 6 in. of snow; wind 
none; temp. 15° to 25°. Observers on same trip. Blue Jay, 10; Crow, 50; Redpoll, 2; 
Pine Siskin, 25; Tree Sparrow, 25; Slate-colored Junco, 7; Brown Creeper, 1; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 1; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Black-capped Chickadee, 4; Golden- 
crowned Kinglet, 1. Total, 11 species, 127 individuals——Miss May Morcan and S. 
PAUL JONES. 

St. Peter, Minn.—Dec. 24; 10 A.M. to 12 M.; 1:30 to 5:30 P.M. Partly cloudy; 5 in. of 
snow; wind northeast, light; temp. 16°; 6-mile tramp-—fields, woods and lake. Mallard, 
2; Bob-white, 25; Screech Owl, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 6; Blue 
Jay, 7; Red-winged Blackbird, 20; Tree Sparrow, 16; Brown Creeper, 2; White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 12; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 3; Black-capped Chickadee, 22. Total, 12 
species, 117 individuals.—Harry J. LADUE. 

Lanesboro, Iowa.—Dec. 25; 8 A.M. to 2 P.M. Very cloudy; 2 in. of snow; wind south- 
east, brisk; temp. 8°; 13 miles. Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; Long-eared Owl, 1; Screech 
Owl, 1; Flicker, 1; Prairie Horned Lark, 32; Blue Jay, 7; Crow, 7; Goldfinch, 13; Tree 
Sparrow, 100; Slate-colored Junco, 1; Northern Shrike, 1; Brown Creeper, 1; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 2; Black-capped Chickadee, 55. Total, 14 species, 223 individuals.— 
ALBERT WETTER. 

Sioux City, Ia—Dec. 25; 9 A.M. to 12 mM. Cloudy; 5 in. of snow; wind northeast, 
brisk; temp. 9° (Govt.). Birds suffering from cold, raw wind and lack of food. American 
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Goshawk, 1; Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 3; Downy Woodpecker, 1; 
Prairie Horned Lark, 1; Redpoll, 12; Pine Siskin, 27; Tree Sparrow, 150; Junco, 60; 
Cardinal, 6; Brown Creeper, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 9; Chickadee, 25; Golden- 
crowned Kinglet, 1; Bluebird, 4 (2 adults and 2 young). The Bluebirds were in deep 
woods, but even there their usual food-supply of insects, etc., must have been largely 
lacking. Total, 1s species, 303 individuals. Bluebird, Golden-crowned Kinglet and 
Goshawk are unusual here. Seems to be a wave of Goshawks all over Iowa and South 
Dakota this year—ArtHuR LinpsEy and WALTER W. BENNETT. 

South English, Iowa.—Dec. 27; 8:30 A.M. to 1 P.M. Ground snow-covered; wind 
south, very light; temp. 10°. Bob-white, 26; Mourning Dove, 2 (quite a few are staying 
in barnyards here this winter); Hairy Woodpecker, 6; Downy Woodpecker, 12; (Red- 
bellied?) Woodpecker, 1 (close-barred black and white with red extending from top of 
head to quite low on neck); Blue Jay, 7; Crow, 14; Slate-colored Junco, 90; Cardinal, 
2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 18; Tufted Titmouse, 1 (I have been feeding this individual 
for some time; it surely answers Reed’s description); Black-capped Chickadee, 120; 
Robin, r. Total, 13 species, 300 individuals—JouNn B. SLATE. 

Lennox, S. D. (town and adjacent country).—Dec. 23; 9 to 11 A.M.; 2 to 5:30 P.M. 
Partly cloudy; ground bare except a little snow in shaded spots; wind southwest, light; 
temp.—2°. Long-eared Owl, 1; Screech Owl, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Horned Lark, 
500; American Crow, 150; Redpoll, 156; Greater Redpoll, 1; Lapland Longspur, 10,000 
(an uncounted multitude; probably 100,000 are wintering in this vicinity); Tree Spar- 
row, 165; White-breasted Nuthatch, 4; Chickadee, 1; Brown Creeper, 1. Total, 12 
species, 10,982 individuals —W. B. MALtory. 

Vermillion, S. D. (down Vermillion River 3 miles, back over prairie).—Dec. 22; 
1:30 to 4:15 P.M. Clear; ground bare; wind northwest, light; temp. 17°. Hairy Wood- 
pecker, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 5; Crow, 1; Redpoll, 45; Goldfinch, 1; Tree Sparrow, 
29; Slate-colored Junco, 6; Cardinal, 1; Rrown Creeper, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 
6; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, 36. Total, 12 species, 135 individuals.——W. 
H. Over and W. M. Witty. 

Yankton, S. D.—Dec. 28; 9:30 A.M. to 12:30 P.M. Clear; 1% in. of snow; wind south- 
west, light; temp. 8°. Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 3; Flicker, 1; Crow, 3; 
Red Crossbill, 6; Goldfinch, 8; Lapland Longspur, 15; Tree Sparrow, 100; Slate-colored 
Junco, 10; Montana Junco, 1; Song Sparrow, 1; Brown Creeper, 2; White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, 15. Total, 14 species, 167 individuals.—AvstIN P. LARRABEE. 

Fremont, Neb.—Dec. 26; 7:30 A.M. to 12 M. Clear; 1 in. of snow, with ice (thunder 
storm and rain the preceding night); wind northwest, cold; temp. 30°. Screech Owl, 1; 
Hairy Woodpecker, 3; Downy Woodpecker, 4; Northern Flicker, r; Prairie Horned 
Lark, 30; Blue Jay, 1; Crow, 1; Red Crossbill, 8; Goldfinch, 4; Pine Siskin, 13; Tree 
Sparrow, 45; Brown Creeper, 6; White-breasted Nuthatch, 5; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 
7; Chickadee, 35. Total, 15 species, 164 individuals—Mrs. Liry Ruecc-Burron. 

- Omaha, Neb.—Dec. 27. Parks, boulevards and cemeteries, 2 to 4 miles in sparsely 
wooded ravines, etc., four distinct areas all not over 5 miles from post office. Clear; 
ground white; light west wind; temp. 30° to 12°. Marsh Hawk, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 
4; Downy Woodpecker, 9; Flicker, 4; Blue Jay, 9; Crow, 21; Purple Finch, 5; Red Cross- 
bill, 2; Redpoll, 86; Song Sparrow, 1; Goldfinch, 46; Pine Siskin, 11; Tree Sparrow, 18; 
Slate-colored Junco, 165; Towhee, 1; Cardinal, 8; Loggerhead Shrike, 1; Brown Creeper, 
1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 9; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 10; Chickadee, 87. Total, 21 
species, 499 individuals—Mures GREENLEAF, L. O. Horsky, WM. Marsu and Dr. 
S. R. Towne. 

Kansas City, Mo. (district between the Country Club and Dodson, in the Swope 
Park region and in the country between Independence and Atherton).—Dec. 23, 24, 2 3. 
Bob-white, 7; Marsh Hawk, 2; Red-tailed Hawk, 6; Rough-legged Hawk, 1; Sparrow 
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Hawk, 2; Short-eared Owl, 5; Kingfisher, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 32; Downy Wood- 
pecker, 31; Red-headed Woodpecker, 1; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 8; Flicker, 34; Prairie 
Horned Lark, 6; Blue Jay, 46; Crow, 70; Red-winged Blackbird, 1,500; Thick-billed 
Red-wing, 7 (1 taken); Purple Finch, 13; Red Crossbill, 4; Goldfinch, 200; Pine Siskin, 
3; Lapland Longspur, 2; Harris’s Sparrow, 10; White-crowned Sparrow, 12; Tree Spar- 
tow, 650; Slate-colored Junco, 750; Song Sparrow, 37; Lincoln’s Sparrow, 1; Swamp 
Sparrow, 2; Fox Sparrow, 5; Cardinal, 59; Bohemian Waxwing, 2 (one taken); Cedar 
Waxwing, 8; Carolina Wren, 34; Winter Wren, 2; Brown Creeper, 21; White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 4; Tufted Titmouse, 45; Chickadee, 90; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 12; Robin, 
8; Bluebird, 7. Total, 42 species, 3,740 individuals—Ratpa HorrmaNn, CHARLES 
TINDALL, Wm. MicHarEts and Harry Harris. 

Marionville, Mo.—Dec. 25; entire day. Snow on north slopes; wind southeast, 
strong. Area covered, 15 miles. Wilson’s Snipe, 4; Bob-white, 40; Red-tailed Hawk, 5; 
Swainson’s Hawk, 2; Kingfisher, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 2; 
Prairie Horned Lark, 8; Blue Jay, 7; Crow, 12, Meadowlark, 1; Goldfinch, 5; Harris’s, 
Sparrow, 2; Tree Sparrow, 1; Slate-colored Junco, 200; Song Sparrow, 4; Swamp Spar- 
row, 12; Fox Sparrow, 2; Cardinal, 15; Winter Wren, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; 
Tufted Titmouse, 25; Chickadee, 18; Bluebird, 1. Total, 26 species, 397 individuals.— 
JOHNSON NEFF. 

Marshall, Mo.—Dec. 23; 9 A.M. to 2 P.M. Overcast with thick haze; wind variable, 
light; temp. 30°. Distance covered, 8 miles. Marsh Hawk, 1; Cooper’s Hawk, 1; Red- 
tailed Hawk, 3; Kingfisher, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 7; Downy Woodpecker, 17; Red- 
bellied Woodpecker, 7; Flicker, 2; Blue Jay, 15; American Crow, 36; Red-winged Black- 
bird, 1; Meadowlark, 1; Purple Finch, 11; Goldfinch, 48; Pine Siskin, 15 (the second 
time in 16 years); Tree Sparrow, 215; Slate-colored Junco, 45; Song Sparrow, 3; Cardinal, 
14; Carolina Wren, 1; Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 3; Tufted Titmouse, 
14; Carolina Chickadee, 17. Total, 24 species, 479 individuals—J. A. LAUGHLIN. 

Pleasant Hill, Mo.—Dec. 25; 8 a.m. to 12M. Partly cloudy; brisk, chilly east wind; 
small patches of snow on ground. Brushy fields and small groves. Bob-white, 5; Ameri- 
can Rough-legged Hawk, 2; Red-tailed Hawk(?), 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Downy 
Woodpecker, 12; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 3; Flicker, 11; Blue Jay, 25; American Crow, 
40; Purple Finch, 20; Goldfinch, 18; Tree Sparrow, 40; Chipping Sparrow, 2; Field 
Sparrow, 1; Slate-colored Junco, 60; Song Sparrow, 9; Cardinal, 27; Brown Creeper, 3; 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Tufted Titmouse, 25; Black-capped Chickadee, 40; Blue- 
bird, 3. Total, 22 species, 351 individuals.—A. E. SHIRLING. 

Austin, Texas. (west from town on Mesquite prairie, south of town on Colorado 
River and in cedar brakes along Barton Creek).—Dec. 25; 7:30 A.M. to 5:30 P.M. Heavy 
fog up to 10:30 A.M., partly clear rest of day; light south wind in afternoon; temp. 
about 60°. Distance traveled, about 12 miles. Killdeer, 12; Bob-white, 3; Mourning 
Dove, 16; Inca Dove, 11; Turkey Vulture, 20; Black Vulture, 75; Cooper’s Hawk, 1; 
Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 5; Barn Owl, 2; Hasbrouck’s Screech Owl, 1; 
Burrowing Owl, 1; Belted Kingfisher, 5; Southern Downy Woodpecker, 2; Texan Wood- 
pecker, 3; Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, 1; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 5; Golden-fronted 
Woodpecker, 2; Northern Flicker, 21; Phoebe, 3; Blue Jay, 31; American Crow, 11; 
Meadowlark, 200; Arkansas Goldfinch, 600; Pine Siskin, 7; Vesper Sparrow, 7; Savannah 
Sparrow, 3; Lark Sparrow, 90; Harris’s Sparrow, 200; White-crowned Sparrow, 1; Field 
Sparrow, 36; Slate-colored Junco, 200; Black-throated Sparrow, 2; Rock Sparrow, 6; 
Song Sparrow, 7; Lincoln’s Sparrow, 18; Fox Sparrow, 9; Towhee, 10; Cardinal, go; 
Cedar Waxwing, 5,000; Loggerhead Shrike, 2; Myrtle Warbler, 160; Sprague’s Pipit, 36; 
Mockingbird, 90; Brown Thrasher, 1; Cafion Wren, 12; Carolina Wren, 48; Texas 
Bewick’s Wren, 6; House Wren, 7; Winter Wren, 4; Brown Creeper, 1; Sennett’s Tit- 
mouse, 28; chickadee sp., 42; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 4; Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 30; 
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Wood Thrush,* 1; Gray-cheeked Thrush*, 1; Olive-backed Thrush*, 2; Robin, 5,000; 
Bluebird, 60. Total, 60 species, 12,253 individuals. All numbers above 50 are estimates. 
Cedar Waxwings, Robins and Arkansas Goldfinches were too numerous to attempt to 
count.—W. S. Tayror and W. H. WARREN. 

Taylor, Tex.—Dec. 25; 10:30 A.M. to 1:30 P.M. Cloudy to partly cloudy; ground 
bare; wind southwest, light to moderate; av. temp. 71°. Woodcock, 4; Killdeer, 4; 
Texas Bob-white, 1; Mourning Dove, 14; Turkey Vulture, 11; Black Vulture, 9; Marsh 
Hawk, 2; Red-shouldered (?) Hawk, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 3; Burrowing Owl, 1; Road- 
runner, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 1; Flicker, 4; Phoebe, 1; 
Crow, 1; Meadowlark and Western Meadowlark, together, 40; Goldfinch, 25; Vesper 
Sparrow, 1; Grasshopper Sparrow, 22; Harris’s Sparrow, 30; Slate-colored Junco, 20; 
Song Sparrow, 65; Lincoln’s Sparrow, 8; Cardinal, 5; Cedar Waxwing, 3; White-rumped 
Shrike, 2; Myrtle Warbler, 26; Sprague’s Pipit, 1; Mockingbird, 12; Texas Wren, 1; 
Western House Wren, 1; Plumbeous Chickadee, 5; Robin, 88; Bluebird, 14. Total, 36 
species, 428 individuals. Observers worked conjointly—Mr. and Mrs. H. TULISEN. 

Bozeman, Mont.—1o A.M. to 2:30 P.M. Cloudy, with occasional light siftings of dry 
snow; snow r8 in. deep; light breeze from northwest; temp.—2°. Grouse, 1; Batchelder’s 
Woodpecker, 1; Magpie, 13; Black-headed Jay, 1; Western Crow, 1; Redpoll, 18; 
Western Tree Sparrow, 12; Mountain Song Sparrow, 4; Bohemian Waxwing, 50; Long- 
tailed Chickadee, 8; Mountain Chickadee, 1. Total, 11 species, rro individuals.— 
Netson LUNDWALL. 

Meridian, Idaho (irrigated farm lands).—Dec. 22; 8:27 A.M to 4:10 P.M. Clear until 
3 P.M.; 1 in. of snow; wind southeast, light, increasing to strong; temp. 28° to 32°; 14 
miles. Bob-white, 17; Chinese Pheasant, 53; Marsh Hawk, 7; hawk sp. (large), 9; 
hawk sp. (small), 2; Long-eared Owl, 30; Short-eared Owl, 1; Western Horned Owl, 2; 
Red-shafted Flicker, 7; Pallid Horned Lark, 98; Magpie, 219; Blackbird (some had red 
wings, and probably some Brewer’s Blackbirds were with them), 396; Western Meadow- 
lark, 23; House Finch, 141; Pale Goldfinch, 31; Gambel’s Sparrow, 13; Shufeldt’s Junco, 
221; Merrill’s Song Sparrow, 71; White-rumped Shrike, 2; Western Tule Wren, 1; Long- 
tailed Chickadee, 3. Total, 21 species, 1,347 individuals. Dec. 19, Snowy Owl, 1. First 
seen Nov. 23, and often between times. Dec. 21, Batchelder’s Woodpecker, 1.—ALEx. 
STALKER. 

Denver, Colo.—11 a.m. to 1 p.m. Cloudy, snowing; ground with 4 in. of snow; 
wind north, light; temp. 14° to 18°. Ring-necked Pheasant, 42; Long-eared Owl, 3; 
Orange-shafted Flicker, 3; Desert Horned Lark, 15; Magpie, 50; Red-winged Black- 
bird, 8; Meadowlark, 3; House Finch, 25; Redpoll, 1; Tree Sparrow, 30; Shufeldt’s 
Junco, 1; Pink-sided Junco, 2; Gray-headed Junco, 2; Mountain Chickadee, 4. Total, 
T4 species, 189 individuals —W. H. Brercrotp. 

Red Butte and Marron, Colo.—1o a.m. to 3 p.m. Cloudy; a foot of snow; temp. 32°. 
Golden Eagle, 1; Hairy Woodpecker subsp., 2; Downy Woodpecker subsp., 1; two 
species of jays, 8; Dipper, 1; American Pipit, 30; Rocky Mountain Creeper, 1; Moun- 
tain Chickadee, 3. Total, 9 species, 67 individuals—Mrs. Ina L. Locus. 

Camp Verde, Ariz. (elevation 3,100 feet).—Dec. 22; 10 A.M. to 3 P.M. Clear; ground 
bare; wind southwest, light; temp. 50°. Great Blue Heron, 3; Killdeer, 2; Gambel’s 
Quail, 50; Mourning Dove, 1; Sharp-shinned Hawk, 1; American Goshawk, 1; Western 
Red-tail, 1; Desert Sparrow Hawk, 1; Rocky Mountain Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Red- 
naped Sapsucker, 1; Gila Woodpecker, 2; Red-shafted Flicker, 1; Pallid Horned Lark, 
20; Western Meadowlark, 20; Brewer’s Blackbird, 30; Arkansas Goldfinch, 10; Western 
Vesper Sparrow, 5; White-crowned Sparrow, 20; Intermediate Junco, 50; Sage Sparrow, 
20; White-rumped Shrike, 1; Curve-billed Thrasher, r; Rock Wren, 1; Cafion Wren, 1; 


*We doubt these three thrushes, especially the Gray-cheeked, as they winter so far south of the 
United States.—Ed., 
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Western House Wren, 1; Bridled Titmouse, 4; Mountain Chickadee, 2; Lead-colored 
Bush-Tit, 1; Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 6; Western Robin, 2; Western Bluebird, 30; Moun- 
tain Bluebird, 1. Total, 32 species, 291 individuals.—Oscar F. SCHAEFER. 

Seattle, Wash.—9:30 to 11 A.M.; 1:50 to 4:30 P.M. Clear; ground bare; light north 
wind; temp. 40°, afternoon, 34°. Residence section near Lake Washington and along 
boulevards. Observers together. Herring Gull, 13; Mallard, 2; Coot, 35; Killdeer, 5; 
California Quail, 7; Gairdner’s Woodpecker, 1; Northwestern Flicker, 12; Stellar’s Jay, 
35; Western Crow, 12; Brewer’s Blackbird, 12; Pine Siskin, 1; Oregon Junco, 262; 
Rusty Song Sparrow, 41; Oregon Towhee, 18; Cedar Waxwing, 55; Seattle Wren, 2; 
Western Winter Wren, 1; Oregon Chickadee, 55; Western Robin, 126; Varied Thrush, 1. 
Total, 21 species, 708 individuals —Mnrs. J. I. CorweELt and Mr. J. W. Cuisr, JR. 

Portland, Ore.—Dec. 26; 9:30 A.M. to 5 p.M. Ground bare; easterly wind, light; 
av. temp. 34°. Herring Gull, 111; Glaucus-winged Gull, 1; Mallard, 14; Baldpate, 4o; 
Green-winged Teal, 42; Pintail, 8; Canvasback, 2; Great Blue Heron, 1; Wilson’s 
Snipe, 8; Killdeer, 8; Oregon Ruffed Grouse, 1; Ring-necked Pheasant, 4; Western 
Goshawk, 1; Cooper’s Hawk, 1; Kingfisher, 3; Gairdner’s Woodpecker, 1; Red-shafted 
Flicker, 13; Western Crow, 27; Western Evening Grosbeak, 63; Willow Goldfinch, 1; 
Oregon Junco, 133; Rusty Song Sparrow, 17; Yakutat Fox Sparrow, 4; Oregon Towhee, 
tr; Vigors’s Wren, 2; Oregon Chickadee, 44; Chestnut-backed Chickadee, 15; Ruby- 
crowned Kinglet, 4; Western Robin, 2; Varied Thrush, 8. Total, 30 species, 568 indi- 
viduals —W. D. Stronc, Tom McCamant and W. L. BREewsTER, JR. 

Portland, Ore. (Mt. Tabor, Reed College, Crystal Springs, Riverview Cemetery, 
Multnomal, and Washington Park—all in the city of Portland. Trip made in auto 
with frequent stops to note birds). Dec. 26; 9:30 A.M .to 1:30 P.M.; 2:30 to 4:30 P.M. 
Clear and cold; brisk east wind; ground bare; temp. 32° to 36°. Glaucous-winged Gull, 
17; California Gull, 7; Hooded Merganser, 2; Mallard, 50; Green-winged Teal, 3; Canvas- 
back, 6; Scaup, 6; Scoter, 6; Snow Goose, 2; Canada Goose, 3; Wilson’s Snipe, 2; Ring- 
necked Pheasant, 3; Desert Sparrow Hawk, 1; Belted Kingfisher, 1; Red-shafted Flicker, 
1; Crow, 1; Rusty Song Sparrow, 16; White-crowned Sparrow, 1; Golden-crowned Spar- 
row, 2; Oregon Junco, 33; Oregon Towhee, 5; Western Robin, 23; Varied Thrush, 5. 
Total, 24 species, 232 individuals—Mary E. Raker, HELEN D. TonsetH and MAr- 
GARETHE E. WOLLE. 

Salem, Ore.—Dec. 26; 9 A.M. to 2:30 P.M. Ground bare; wind, northeast to north- 
west. Ring-necked Pheasant, 1; Western Redtail, 1; Kennicott’s Screech Owl, 2; King- 
fisher, 1; Gairdner’s Woodpecker, 2; Northwestern Flicker, 11; California Jay, 10; 
Western Crow, 9; Meadowlark, 1; Brewer’s Blackbird, 1; Redpoll, 10; Willow Gold- 
finch, 3; Pine Siskin, 23; Golden-crowned Sparrow, 19; Oregon Junco, 205; Rusty Song 
Sparrow, 21; Oregon Towhee, 8; Seattle Wren, 2; Oregon Chickadee, 28; Chestnut- 
backed Chickadee, 8; Slender-billed Nuthatch, 2; California Creeper, 1; Western Robin, 
20; Western Bluebird, 6. Total, 24 species, 399 individuals—Ruru and Louis STEWART, 
and Fay and Fern WELLS. 

Escondido, Cal.—Dec. 25; 7:30 A.M. to 2:30 P.M. Clear; cold northwest wind; 
temp. 37°. 10 miles by buggy; 5 miles ’cross country. Including birds seen Dec. 22 and 
23. Killdeer, 16; Valley Quail, 60; Mourning Dove, 32; Sharp-shinned Hawk, 1; 
Cooper’s Hawk, 2; Western Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Desert Sparrow Hawk, 4; Barn Owl, 
2; California Screech Owl, 1; Burrowing Owl, 3; Roadrunner, 1; Red-shafted Flicker, 5; 
Black-chinned Hummingbird, 5; Arkansas Kingbird, 6; Say’s Pheebe, 9; Black Phoebe, 6; 
California Horned Lark, 73; jay sp. ,2; Red-winged Blackbird subsp., 5; Western Meadow- 
lark, 100; Brewer’s Blackbird, 75; House Finch, 173; Willow Goldfinch, 15; (Oregon?) 
Vesper Sparrow, 20; Western Lark Sparrow, 130; White-crowned Sparrow, 120; Western 
Chipping Sparrow, 134; Junco subsp., 18; Bell’s Sparrow, 5; San Diego Song Sparrow, 3; 
Anthony’s Towhee, 12; Cedar Waxwing, 24; California Shrike, 7; Audubon’s Warbler, 
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78; Western Mockingbird, 10; Pasadena Thrasher, 3; Western House Wren, 2; Western 
Robin, 375; Western Bluebird, 150. Total, 40 species, 1,700 individuals —FRED GALLUP. 
San Francisco, Cal. (Golden Gate Park and Lake Merced).—Dec. 25; 8 A.M. to 
5:30 P.M. Clear; light west wind; temp. 40° to 50°. Observers together. Western Grebe, 
8; Eared Grebe, 50; Pied-billed Grebe, 20; Common Loon, 1; California Murre, 1; 
Glaucous-winged Gull, 3; Western Gull, 150; Herring Gull, 105; Mallard, 310; Bald- 
pate, 73; Green-winged Teal, 130; Shoveler, 220; Canvasback, 1,580; Lesser Scaup, 128; 
Bufflehead, 12; White-winged Scoter, 35; Surf Scoter, r; Ruddy Duck, 485; Great Blue 
Heron, 3; Coot, 1,735; Killdeer, 130; Snowy Plover, 24; California Quail, 60; Sharp- 
shinned Hawk, 1; Cooper’s Hawk, 2; Western Goshawk, 1; Western Red-tailed Hawk, 3; 
Northern Pigeon Hawk, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 2; Western Kingfisher, 1; Red-shafted 
Flicker, 10; Anna’s Hummingbird, 15; Black Phcebe, 8; California Horned Lark, 12; 
California Jay, 2; Bicolored Blackbird, 320; Western Meadowlark, 160; Brewer’s Black- 
bird, 20; California Purple Finch, 1; Green-backed Goldfinch, 1; House Finch, 170; 
Bryant’s Marsh Sparrow, 18; Gambel’s and Nuttall’s Sparrows, 1,500; Golden-crowned 
Sparrow, 7; Sierra Junco, 25; Santa Cruz Song Sparrow, 125; Yakutat Fox Sparrow, 3; 
San Francisco Towhee, 2; California Shrike, 5; Hutton’s Vireo, 1; Audubon’s Warbler, 
850; Townsend’s Warbler, 5; Salt Marsh Yellowthroat, 5; American Pipit, 176; Vigors’s 
Wren, 4; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Santa Cruz Chickadee, 25; Coast Bush-Tit, 50; 
Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 12; Sitkan Kinglet, 4; Dwarf Hermit Thrush, 30; Western 
Robin, 126; Varied Thrush, 8; Pale Varied Thrush, 1. Total, 65 species, 8,979 indi- 
viduals. On Dec. 23 and 24, the following also: Bonaparte’s Gull, 3; Red-breasted 
Merganser, 1; Pintail, 2; Virginia Rail, 1; Red-backed Sandpiper, 40; Western Sand- 
piper, 1; Say’s Phebe, 2; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 2. Grand total for 3 days, 73 species. 
—Harorp E. Hansen, WALTER A. Squtres, C. R. THoMAsS and JESSE KLApp. 

Los Angeles, Cal. (Los Angeles Harbor, San Fernando Valley, Benedict Canyon, 
Eagle Rock Valley, Silver Lake, Nigger Slough, Sunset Beach, Eaton Canyon, Hollen- 
beck Park).—Dec. 27; 6:30 A.M. to 5:30 P.M. Cloudy after 10 A.M., misty in P.M.; wind 
northeast, light; temp. 28° to 68°. Observers in six parties as indicated, each covering 
different territory. Western Grebe, 4; Eared Grebe, 8; Pied-billed Grebe, 10; Red- 
throated Loon, 1; Glaucous-winged Gull, 6; Western Gull, 280; California Gull, 34; 
Ring-billed Gull, 40; Short-billed Gull, 3; Forster’s Tern, 5; Farallon Cormorant, 4; 
Baird’s Cormorant, 9; California Pelican, 21; Mallard, 1; Baldpate, 7; Cinnamon Teal, 
4; Shoveler, 1; Pintail, 5; Redhead, 2; Canvasback, 212; Scaup, 1; White-winged 
Scoter, 1; Ruddy Duck, 21; Great Blue Heron, 13; American Egret, 11; Black-crowned 
Night Heron, 4; Sora, 1; Coot, 122; Northern Phalarope, 4; Wilson’s Snipe, 17; Least 
Sandpiper, 12; Red-backed Sandpiper, 19; Western Sandpiper, 41; Sanderling, 34; 
Greater Yellowlegs, 1; Hudsonian Curlew, 13; Black-bellied Plover, 3; Killdeer, 53; 
Snowy Plover, 13; Valley Quail, 100; Mourning Dove, 21; Turkey Vulture, 14; Marsh 
Hawk, 2; Western Red-tailed Hawk, 2; Bald Eagle, 1; Desert Sparrow Hawk, 18; 
Barn Owl, 1; Burrowing Owl, 8; Roadrunner, 3; Kingfisher, 1; Willow Woodpecker, 1; 
Nuttall’s Woodpecker, 2; Red-naped Sapsucker, 1; California Woodpecker, 7; Red- 
shafted Flicker, 40; Anna’s Hummingbird, 28; Cassin’s Kingbird, r1; Say’s Pheebe, 12; 
Black Pheebe, 39; California Horned Lark, 400; California Jay, 28; Western Crow, 8; 
San Diego Redwing, 1,125; Western Meadowlark, 194; Arizona Hooded Oriole, 1 (stray, 
living in a private yard); Brewer’s Blackbird, 1,161; House Finch, 871; Willow Gold- 
finch, 200; Green-backed Goldfinch, 2,700; Western Savannah Sparrow, 9; Large-billed 
Sparrow, 70; Belding’s Sparrow, 119; Gambel’s Sparrow, 391; Golden-crowned Sparrow, 
295 Thurber’s Junco, 677; Rufous-crowned Sparrow, 1; San Diego Song Sparrow, 78; 
Thick-billed Fox Sparrow, 5; Towhee (P. maculatus subsp.), 15; Anthony’s Towhee, 87; 
Tree Swallow, 3; California Shrike, 33; Hutton’s Vireo, 5; Audubon’s Warbler, 1,306; 
Townsend’s Warbler, 1; Pacific Yellowthroat, 9; Pipit, 136; Dipper, 2; Western Mock- 
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ingbird, 84; Pasadena Thrasher, 4; Rock Wren, 1; San Diego Wren, 6; Western House 
Wren, 2; Tule Wren, 27; Plain Titmouse, 3; Bailey’s Mountain Chickadee, 5; California 
Bush-Tit, 80; Wren-Tit, 11; Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 16; Western Gnatcatcher, 2; 


’ 


Black-tailed Gnatcatcher, 4; Dwarf Hermit Thrush, 15; Western Robin, 177; Western 
Bluebird, 95; Mountain Bluebird, 28. Total, 10s species, 8,746 individuals.—Mrs. F. 
T. BICKNELL and Mrs. Ropert Farco; Miss HELEN S. Pratt and Mrs. W. L. Brown- 
LEE; Mr. L. E. Wyman; Dr. E. A. Diat and Mrs. WARREN Martz; Mr. ALFRED 
CooxkMAn; and Mr. Joun B. FREDERICK. 


Notes on the Plumage of North American Birds 
FORTY-SECOND PAPER 
By FRANK M. CHAPMAN 


(See Frontispiece) 


Crissal Thrasher (Toxostoma crissale, Fig. 1)—As with other Thrashers, 
the sexes of this species are alike in color and the seasonal changes in color are 
due only to fading and wear. The summer plumage, aside from being more 
frayed, is more sandy in tone than that of winter. 

The juvenal (nestling) plumage closely resembles that of the adult, but is 
slightly paler below. The succeeding, or first winter plumage, is not distin- 
guishable from that of the adult. 

The Crissal Thrasher ranges from western Texas to the Pacific coast north- 
ward as far as southern Utah, and southward into northern Sonora and Lower 
California. No races of it have been described. 

California Thrasher (Toxostoma redivivum, Fig. 2)—The above remarks 
concerning the plumage of the Crissal Thrasher apply also to this species. This 
bird, however, has a more restricted range, being found only in California and 
northern Lower California. Our figure (Fig. 2) is unfortunately too brown 
above and the ventral region and crissum are too deeply colored, faults of 
reproduction, which apparently cannot at times be avoided. 

Leconte’s Thrasher (Toxostoma lecontei, Fig. 3).—In general tone of 
color Leconte’s Thrasher resembles Bendire’s Thrasher. It is, however, even 
paler than that species (and hence is the palest of all the Thrashers) and the 
underparts are unspotted. 

So far as the adults are concerned, the slight color changes in the plumage of 
this species are the same as those of other Thrashers. The juvenal plumage, 
however, is somewhat more fulvous both above and below than that of the 
mature bird. 

Two races of this species are recognized, Toxostoma lecontei lecontet to which 
the name Leconte’s Thrasher is restricted, and Toxostoma lecontei arenicola, the 
Desert Thrasher, a slightly darker form. The first inhabits the deserts of south- 
ern California, southern Nevada and southward into northern Sonora, and to 
San Felipe Bay in Lower California. The second is said to be confined to the 
deserts of Lower California lying between latitudes 28° and 30°. 


Bird-Lore’s Advisory Council 


addresses of the ornithologists forming Brrp-Lore’s ‘Advisory 
Council,’ which were first published in Brrp-Lore for 
February, 1900. 

To those of our readers who are not familiar with the objects of the Council, 
we may state that it was formed for the purpose of placing students in direct 
communication with an authority on the bird-life of the region in which they 
live, to whom they might appeal for information and advice in the many diffi- 
culties which beset the isolated worker. 

The success of the plan during the sixteen years that it has been in opera- 
tion fully equals our expectations. From both students and members of the 
Council we have had very gratifying assurances of the happy results attend- 
ing our efforts to bring the specialist in touch with those who appreciate 
the opportunity to avail themselves of his wider experience. 

It is requested that all letters of inquiry to members of the Council be 
accompanied by a stamped and addressed envelope for use in replying. 


\ ' TITH some slight alterations, we reprint below the names and 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF MEMBERS OF THE ADVISORY COUNCIL 


UNITED STATES AND TERRITORIES 


ALaska.—Dr, C. Hart Merriam, 1919 16th St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 
ARrIzoNA.—Harriet I. Thornber, Tucson, Ariz. 

CALIFORNIA.—Joseph Grinnell, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 
CALIFORNIA.—Walter K. Fisher, Palo Alto, Cal. 

CoLorapo.—Dr. W. H. Bergtold, 1460 Clayton Ave., Denver, Colo. 
Connecticut.—J. H. Sage, Portland, Conn. 

DELAWARE.—S. N. Rhoads, Haddonfield, N. J. 

District or CoLumMBia.—Dr. C. W. Richmond, U. S. Nat’l. Mus., Washington, D. C. 
FLlormaA.—Frank M. Chapman, Am. Mus. Nat. History, New York City. 
FLoripa, Western.—R. W. Williams, Jr., Talahassee, Fla. 

GrorciA.—Dr. Eugene Murphy, Augusta, Ga. 

Irtrnors, Northern.—B. T. Gault, Glen Ellyn, IIl. 

ILLINoIs, Southern.—Robert Ridgway, U.S. National Museum, Washington, D. C. 
InprAna.—A. W. Butler, State House, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Iowa.—C. R. Keyes, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 

Kansas.—University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 

Loutstana.—Prof. George E. Beyer, Tulane University, New Orleans, La. 
MatnE.—A. H. Norton, Society of Natural History, Portland, Maine. 
MAsSsAcCHUSETTS.— William Brewster, Cambridge, Mass. 

Micuican.—Prof. W. B. Barrows, Agricultural College, Mich. 

MinneEsota.—Dr. T. S. Roberts, Millard Hall University of Minn., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Missourr.—O. Widmann, 5105 Morgan St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Montana.—Prof. J. M. Elrod, University of Montana, Missoula, Mont. 
NegBraskA.—Dr. R. H. Walcott, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 
Nevapa.—Dr. A. K. Fisher, Biological Survey, Dept. of Agr., Washington, D. C. 
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New HampsHtreE.—Dr. G. M. Allen, Boston Soc. Nat. Hist., Boston. 

New Jersey, Northern—Frank M. Chapman, Am. Mus. Nat. History, New York City. 
NEw JERSEY, Southern——Witmer Stone, Academy Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, Pa. 
New Mexico.—Dr. A. K. Fisher, Biological Survey, Dept. of Agr., Washington, D. C. 
New York, Eastern.—Dr. A. K. Fisher, Biological Survey, Washington, D. C. 

New York, Western.—E. H. Eaton, Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y. 

Norta Daxota.—Prof. O. G. Libby, University, N. D. 

NortH CARoLtina.—Prof. T. G. Pearson, 1974 Broadway, New York City. 
Oxnto.—Prof. Lynds Jones, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 

OKLAHOMA.—Dr. A. K. Fisher, Biological Survey, Dept. of Agr., Washington, D. C. 
OrEGON.—W. L. Finley, Milwaukee, Ore. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Eastern.—Witmer Stone, Acad. Nat. Sciences, Philadelphia, Pa. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Western—W. E. Clyde Todd, Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
RHODE IsLanp.—H. S. Hathaway, Box 1466, Providence, R. I. 

SoutH CARoLtina—Dr. P. M. Rea, Charleston Museum, Charleston, S. C. 
Texas.—H. P. Attwater, Houston, Tex. 

Utau.—Prof. Marcus E. Jones, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

VeRMoNT.—Prof. G. H. Perkins, Burlington, Vt. 

VirGINIA.—Dr. W. C. Rives, 1723 I Street, Washington, D. C. 
WASHINGTON.—Samuel F. Rathburn, Seattle, Wash. 

WEST VrIRGINIA.—Dr, W. C. Rives, 1723 I Street, Washington, D. C. 
Wisconstn.—H. L. Ward, Public Museum, Milwaukee, Wis. 


CANADA 


ALBERTA.—G. F. Dippie, Calgary, Alta. 

British CoLumpia.—Francis Kermode, Provincial Museum, Victoria, B. C. 

Manitopa.—Ernest Thompson Seton, Greenwich, Conn. 

Nova Scotia.—Harry Piers, Provincial Museum, Halifax, N. S. 

OntTARIO, Eastern.——James H. Fleming, 267 Rusholme Road, Toronto, Ont. 

ONTARIO, Western.—W. E. Saunders, London, Ont. 

QueEBeEc.—E. D. Wintle, 189 St. James Street, Montreal, Canada. 
MEXICO 

E. W. Nelson, Biological Survey, Dept. of Agr., Washington, D. C. 


WEST INDIES 
C. B. Cory, Field Museum, Chicago, Ill. 
GREAT BRITAIN 
Clinton G. Abbott, Rhinebeck, New York. 


Ginter Potes 


Evening Grosbeak in Pittsfield, Mass. 


It may be of interest to you, and as a 
sequel to ‘‘My Experience with Evening 
Grosbeaks,”’ a story that I sent you last 
Spring, I send you the following facts: 
The Evening Grosbeaks visited my win- 
dow until the 20th of May this year, feed- 
ing from the trays and from my hand. 
Imagine my surprise to see six Evening 
Grosbeaks, four female and two male, 
this morning (Nov. 19, 1916), about 
9.30 o’clock in the same trees that they 
were in the habit of alighting in last 
Spring, one bird flew down on to the 
piazza roof. I immediately put out the 
trays with seed but all flew away and did 
not return during the day. I was in 
hopes that they would return in the win- 
ter time, but did not expect them so early. 
Last Sunday we had a snow storm, about 
six inches fell on the mountains about this 
city, I wonder if the birds followed the 
storm, possibly it is a new record of early 
appearance.—CHARLOTTE M. Barrows, 
113 Appleton Ave., Pittsfield, Mass. 

[The Berkshire Evening Eagle, pub- 
lished at Pittsfield December 26, 1916, has 
this additional note on Mrs. Barrows’ 
Evening Grosbeaks: 

“About three weeks ago, six or seven 
Evening Grosbeaks showed up at the 
Barrows home, but Mrs. Barrows had 
not expected them and there was no 
food tray out in the accustomed place. 
After prospecting a while, the birds dis- 
appeared and did not reappear until very 
recently. Last year there were 42 in the 
flock and this year about 26 have put 
in an appearance. They are very tame 
and will eat out of Mrs. Barrows’ hand. 
They apparently know her and do not 
manifest any trepidation when she ap- 
pears at the window. On the contrary 
they crowd up close to the window to get 
their food. Let a stranger enter the 
room, however, and draw near to the 


window and the birds will flutter away 
quickly to a safe distance and recon- 
noiter for a while.” —Ep.]} 


Evening Grosbeaks in Fall River, 
Mass. 


The Evening Grosbeaks have again 
arrived: in Fall River, Mass., for their 
fourth visit, the other years being torr, 
IQI4, 1916. 

The first one was seen on December 11; 
but their very distinctive call was heard 
on the tenth. This is the earliest date on 
which they have ever been seen in Fall 
River, as in the other years they have not 
been seen until February. Last year, when 
they were not reported to Brrp-LorE, 
they were seen for the first time on March 
13, but were seen many times from that 
date until early in May, as many as 
fifteen at a time. This year the flock is 
even larger, eighteen or nineteen having 
been counted, with more males in full 
plumage than usual, so it is a beautiful 
sight. 

They feed occasionally in the box 
elder trees, but also seem to find some- 
thing on the ground they like, not as yet 
coming for the sun-flower seeds which 
have been put out.—ELLEN M. SHOVE, 
446 Highland Ave., Fall River, Mass. 


The Evening Grosbeak 
in New York City 


Walking along the path by the upper 
lake near the Botanical Garden Museum, 
on the morning of Nov. 23, of this year, I 
passed almost under three male Evening 
Grosbeaks. They were feeding in an 
ironwood tree on which a few old seeds 
still remained, and allowed me to pass not 
more than four or five paces away. While 
looking at and admiring the birds, which 
I had been acquainted with for many 
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Winter 


years in the West, the Assistant Direc- 
tor, Dr. Murrill, came by and I called his 
attention to them. He at once pronounced 
the birds to be similar to eight he had 
seen a week earlier in the Garden at no 
great distance from this point, and feed- 
ing on the same species of tree. This is 
the earliest date, I believe, recorded for 
their far eastern range, and I can find only 
four other birds mentioned in the past as 
having been seen within the city limits. 
Up to the time of writing this note, Dec. 
25, | have seen or heard nothing more of 
these strikingly showy visitors——R. S. 
WILLIAMS, Administrator Assistant, New 
York Botanical Garden. 


Evening Grosbeak in Pennsylvania 


On the morning of November 30, 1916, 
I went for a walk along Stony Creek, 
carrying with me a quantity of suet to 
put in the wire cages at several feeding- 
stations; and, while busy filling one, I 
heard an entirely new bird-note, and dis- 
covered in a nearby tree a bird which 
was a stranger in this locality. Soon two 
others joined this one, and the three came 
into a honeysuckle vine within a few feet, 
and I immediately identified them as 
female Evening Grosbeaks. They re- 
mained near me for a half-hour or more, 
so my identification was positive. They 
were eating honeysuckle berries, and ber- 
ries from the poison ivy. The cracking 
of the seeds could be heard at a distance.— 
Harriet E. WaALrace, Norristown, Pa. 


Pine Grosbeak in Illinois 


If I am rightly informed, I understand 
that the Pine Grosbeak has not been 
recorded in this vicinity. I am therefore 
delighted to place the female Pine Gros- 
beak on record. I first saw same this 
morning of Nov. 20. It fluttered from a 
tree to my feet, and again very unhurriedly 
back to the branches. 

It has since been staying almost con- 
tinuously in a thicket of vines, amongst 
which grow an abundance of matrimony- 
vine berries. The bird feeds with great 
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relish upon these berries, seems 
friendly and contented. 

This bird was verified by Mr. Paul B. 
Riis, of this city and others—(Mrs.) 
Rosert LatHrop, 1231 National Ave., 


Rockford, Illinois. 


Very 


A Practical Solution of the Sparrow 
Problem 


I have been fighting the English Spar- 
row for several years, for the reason that 
he has been fighting the other birds which 
visit our feeding station, driving them off 
and consuming all of the food. I noticed 
that the English Sparrow liked the seeds 
and grains best of all the foods which I 
put out. I also noticed that when there 
was no grain in the station and there 
was grain thrown out for the poultry 
the English Sparrow left the station and 
went to the chicken-yard, and the other 
birds had a few minutes to snatch a lunch. 
So, although I heartily disapprove of him, 
I am feeding him grain on a bare space 
of ground about fifty feet away from the 
feeding station and to my delight the 
Chickadee, Nuthatch, Juncos, Wood- 
peckers and Tree Sparrows are left in 
peace. I put in the station sunflower 
seeds, suet, bits of apple crumbs, and 
doughnut scraps, which I make by tossing 
crumbs of all kinds into boiling fat and 
skimming them off as soon as_ they 
brown. For the English Sparrow I throw 
oats and cracked corn and, although I do 
it grudgingly, I see no better way out.— 
(Mrs.) Epira H. Smitu, Cornwall, N.Y. 


Acadian Chickadee at Branchport, N. Y. 


During the last days of November, 1916, 
an Acadian Chickadee presented his 
appearance here in our woodsy village, and 
I observed him daily until December 22, 
when he vanished. 

This is the first time that I have noted 
the Acadian Chickadee in this section 
during a period of over twenty-six years’ 
active bird observation, therefore it is 
of noteworthy occurrence. 

It proved to be of a rather independent 
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disposition, being observed daily all alone 
in various parts of the town, besides being 
a regular patron of my suet feeding 
stool and bird winter-garden on the porch 
roof. 

While Chickadees will venture to feed 
from my hand if offered seeds of sun- 
flowers, the Acadian could not thus be 
tempted; in fact, seeds did not appeal to 
his taste, but he was partial to nut- 
meats; while suet always lured him close 
to camera, and I was enabled to secure 
several photographs. 


ACADIAN CHICKADEE 


However, one had to be alert in order 
to get a snap, for the Acadian was very 
active and seldom lingered at the suet, 
preferring to break off a crumb and hastily 
flit to a nearby tree to devour it. 

The rather plaintive notes of this bird 
were so different from those of the ordin- 
ary Chickadee that its presence could be 
readily distinguished, even if not seen, as 
it fitted around in the tree tops.—CLaAR- 
ENCE F. STONE, Branchport, N. Y. 


magne ne Thee 


Photographed by C. F. Stone 


Book Mews and Kebietvs 


Brrp Frrenps. A Complete Bird Book 
for Americans. By GirBert H. TrRar- 
TON. Houghton Mifflin & Co., Boston 
Ste oe ie I2m0. xvill+330 pages; 
To write ‘‘a complete bird-book for 

Americans” in three hundred and odd 

pages is obviously an ambitious under- 

taking, and if Mr. Trafton fails to accomp- 
lish a task which we believe most authors 
would consider impossible, he at least 
comes as near success as his space permits. 

His book, in brief, is a practical dis- 
sertation on the bird’s place in nature and 
its relations with man. He writes of the 
migrations, songs, nesting habits, colors, 
and plumage of birds, gives useful sug- 
gestions on methods of study in the field, 
including bird-study with a camera, where 
we regret to see he does not mention the 
importance of a blind if one would secure 
not only pictures but intimate observa- 
tions as well. 

This more purely ornithological matter 
occupies the first sixty-two pages of the 
book. Pages 63 to 173 are devoted to 
economic ornithology with chapters on the 
food of birds, their value to man, changes 
in the numbers of birds, natural enemies of 
birds, bird enemies introduced by man 
(in which the cat is arraigned at length), 
and man as an enemy of birds. 

Having stated the value of birds and 
the various destructive agents which are 
arrayed against them, Mr. Trafton 
devotes the balance of his book to an 
account of the various agencies which 
directly or indirectly are working for 
bird-protection. 

He writes in detail of the activities of 
the National Association of Audubon 
Societies, the national: Government and 
several representative bird clubs, and gives 
instructions in regard to erecting bird- 
houses, feeding-stations, planting, etc. 

His final chapter on methods of teach- 
ing bird-study in the schools is one of the 
most valuable in the book. Mr. Trafton 
has had wide experience in this field and 


his outlines of study for the first to eighth 
grades contain much original and sug- 
gestive material—F. M. C. 


A YEAR WITH THE Birps. By ALICE 
E. Batt. With 56 colored plates by 
Robert Bruce Horsfall. Gibbs & Van 
Vleck, New York City. 1916. 8vo. 
IQ pages. 

This book is an unusual and most attrac- 
tive combination of ornithology, poetry 
and art. It treats in verse of the more 
prominent characteristics of color, form, 
or song of over fifty common birds ar- 
ranged according to their season. 

We have first, therefore, winter birds 
which in turn are followed by those of 
spring, summer and autumn. 

It is believed by the author, and no 
doubt with truth, that through the me- 
dium of rhyme and rhythm she can reach 
the child mind more effectively than if 
the same information were presented in 
prose. She exhibits excellent judgment in 
the selection of her material and no small 
degree of skill in giving it an attractive 
literary setting. Her efforts to picture the 
bird in nature are well seconded by Mr. 
Horsfall whose drawings depict the sub- 
jects chosen in their haunts and, at times, 
notably with the Chickadee and Tree 


Sparrow, reveal genuine sentiment.— 
eee Gs 
AUDUBON PockET BrrRD COLLECTION. 


Case No. 1. Permanent Resident and 
Winter Visitant Land Birds of the 
northeastern United States (63 figures). 
Case No. 2. Winter Visitant and Per- 
manent Resident Land Birds of south- 
eastern United States (82 figures). 
Arranged by Frank M. Chapman. 
Drawn by E. J. Sawyer, for the National 
Association of Audubon Societies. Price, 
ro cents each. 


The National Association of Audubon 
Societies has recently issued two hand- 
some pocket folders of colored pictures of 
birds which embody a new idea in bird- 
study. Each folder represents a museum 
exhibition case in which the birds are 
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arranged in shelves. Without, therefore, 
appearing to be overcrowded, it has been 
possible to get the greatest number of 
birds in the smallest amount of space, and 
the student can consequently place in his 
pocket a two-sheet folder on which are 
figured all the land birds he may usually 
expect to find between November and 
March. 

The figures are small but accurately 
colored and the fact that all those in the 
- same section of the case are drawn lo the 
same scale makes them of more value in 
field identification (where size is of the 
first importance) than illustrations in 
books where the scale constantly changes. 

The plan for these novel bird collec- 
tions, which originated with Dr. Chapman 
and is based on his seasonal exhibits of 
local birds in the American Museum, has 
been admirably carried out by Mr. 
Sawyer. 

These folders will be of great assistance 
to teachers, and form a part of the equip- 
ment given this year to every member of a 
Junior Audubon Class. Others may obtain 
them for ro cents each by addressing 
the office of the National Association at 
1974 Broadway, New York City. A 
reduction on quantities for the use of 
Audubon Societies, bird clubs and other 
organizations is made.—T. G. P. 


The Ornithological Magazines 


THE Conpor.—The November num- 
ber of ‘The Condor,’ containing five 
general articles, completes Volume XVIII. 
The first paper entitled ‘Some Results of a 
Winter’s Observations in Arizona,’ by A. B. 
Howell, is based on field-work in 1915-16, 
on Rillito Creek, near Tucson. This 
locality is classic ground ornithologically 
but most of the previous work in the 
region has been done in summer. The 
more important notes include the finding 
of two Audubon’s Caracaras—the first 
reported from the state for ten years, the 
determination of the form of Junco 
occurring in winter, the absence of the 
Sage Sparrow and the Rufous-winged 
Sparrow, and the first record of the occur- 
rence of the Swamp Sparrow in Arizona. 


In the third and concluding part of 
‘Meeting Spring Half Way,’ Mrs. Bailey 
gives an account of the birds found about 
Brownsville, Texas, and on the trip back 
to Corpus Christi, Texas, and the changes 
noted in the bird-life and vegetation due 
to migration and the advance of spring 
during an absence of two weeks. 

Pemberton contributes a brief article, 
with two illustrations, on the ‘Nesting of 
the Le Conte Thrasher,’ between Cabegon 
and Whitewater, in Riverside County, 
Calif., in 1916; and Quillin and Holleman 
a note on the finding of five nests of the 
San Domingo Grebein Bexar County about 
ten miles south of San Antonio, Texas. 

‘More Summer Birds for San Francisco 
County,’ by Ray, is a supplement to a 
paper on the same subject which appeared 
in ‘The Condor’ in 1906. The number of 
species has now been increased from 44 to 
roo, mainly as a result of observations in 
the southeastern part of the county in the 
Merced Lakes region. 

Among the brief notes Pemberton calls 
attention to ‘Grammatical Errors in Ver- 
nacular Names’ in the cases of the Screech 
Owl and Song Sparrow. Through long 
usage these names are generally accepted 
but if formed on the usual models found in 
Warbling Vireo and Mourning Warbler 
“the more prevalent practice should have 
dictated that these names be Screeching 
Owl and Singing Sparrow.”—T. S. P. 


A Winter Feeding Poster 


Tue Biological Survey has issued an 
attractive and valuable poster well de- 
signed not only to attain the immediate 
end in view of feeding birds in winter, 
but also to arouse widespread interest in 
bird-life. 

It is illustrated with drawings and 
photographs showing methods and results 
of feeding birds in winter, and these are 
accompanied by instructions which will 
enable anyone to establish feeding sta- 
tions. Copies of this poster and addi- 
tional information in regard to winter 
feeding may be obtained from the Bio- 
logical Survey, Washington, D. C. 
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Bird-Lore’s Motto: 
A Bird im the Bush Is Worth Two in the Hand 


Major Attan Brooks’ observations 
on birds in the war zone, which we are 
privileged to publish in this issue of 
Brrp-Lore, have as much human as 
ornithological interest. While he arouses 
our fears for the safety of the Sandpiper 
whose search for food is constantly inter- 
rupted by the explosion of shells, we are 
far more concerned for the safety of the 
observer who, inadequately protected by 
sandbags, is evidently giving his atten- 
tion to the bird rather than to their com- 
mon source of danger. 

When we realize what an irreparable 
loss to ornithology might be inflicted by a 
mere fragment from one of these shells, 
we are sure that every admirer of Major 
Brooks’ paintings of birds (and that, we 
know, includes all who have seen them) 
will be relieved to hear that after serv- 
ing a long period on the firing-line he is 
now engaged in teaching others the use of 
the rifle. It is a suggestive comment on 
war valuations that he owes his present 
comparative immunity from danger to 
his skill as a marksman rather than to his 
rare gifts as an artist. 


EVENING GROSBEAKS have again re- 
turned to us, and bid fair to become regular 
winter visitants to the northeastern states, 
while the ‘Acadian’ Chickadee has been 
reported from localities south of those it 
has heretofore been known to visit. Up 
to this time (January 15) the winter has 
been far from severe and we cannot 


account for the presence of these and other 
boreal birds through prevailing climatic 
conditions. 

What then has induced them to extend 
their winter wanderings to such compara- 
tively low latitudes? The answer to this 
question is surely not to be based only on 
observations made in the region to which 
the birds travel, but rather upon studies 
made in the country which they have left. 

Failure of the normal food-supply in 
the area where the bird commonly winters 
is probably the prime cause which induces 
birds to extend the limits of their winter 
range, and the presence of food in the 
territory invaded is a secondary factor 
in their occurrence there. 

The number of ‘records’ of the Evening 
Grosbeak and Acadian Chickadee, for 
example, which have been made during 
recent years, sometimes prompts the 
question whether this is not a matter of 
increase in the numbers of ornitholo- 
gists rather than in the numbers of birds. 
It goes without saying that the number of 
observations made increases automati- 
cally with the number of observers, and 
beyond question more purely accidental 
visitants are reported nowadays than were 
seen when field students were less num- 
erous. But it does not seem probable 
that during the last forty years, at least, 
such widespread incursions as those made 
by the two birds mentioned could have 
taken place unnoticed. In this issue of 
Brrp-Lore, for example, Mr. C. F. Stone 
records the first Acadian Chickadee ob- 
served by him at Branchport, New York, 
during a period of twenty-six years’ con- 
tinuous observation, and we could cite a 
number of similar cases. 


We strongly condemn the proposal to 
organize Boy Scouts, or any other groups 
of boys, into bands for the destruction of 
English Sparrows. Such a plan has ab- 
solutely nothing to commend it. If it 
becomes necessary to reduce the numbers 
of Sparrows the work should be entrusted 
to trained and authorized agents of the 
state who could do it humanely and with 
a due regard to the safety of other birds. 
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SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


Edited by ALICE HALL WALTER 


Address all communications relative to the work of this depart- 
ment to the Editor, 67 Oriole Avenue, Providence, : 


ONE WAY TO BEGIN THE NEW YEAR 


, \HERE is a simple but very effective and much needed method of work 
which every State Audubon Society would do well to adopt. It consists 
in making the aims, resources and headquarters of each State Society 

known to every school, public library and all organized institutions to which 

such information might be of use, throughout the state. 

A correspondent writes to the point, in describing the work of a high-school 
boy who is deeply interested in bird- and nature-study. “I happened to be at 
the Y. M. C. A. one day, when this boy came in and asked for some nature- 
study literature. I think it was a most unusual request, for the gentleman at 
the desk looked very much surprised. He passed over The Country Gentleman, 
which constituted the Y. M. C. A.’s nature library.” 

From another correspondent, who lives in the state of New York comes an 
inquiry as to whether there is an Audubon Society in the state, and if so, what 
it could do to help a teacher in a rural school. Communications of this kind 
suggest that our Audubon Societies need to establish a working connection 
with every village, town and city in their respective states, if they are to fulfil 
the object for which they were founded. It is not enough to offer a few public 
lectures each year, to have a succession of field-trips, or to send out traveling- 
libraries and demonstration material for use in schools. There ought to be 
and must be a live relation between the Society and each possible codperator, 
if nature-study and the conservation of natural resources are to be successfully 
undertaken and carried to the desired end. When a teacher writes: “I have 
never found any material so interesting and educational as that you offer. The 
children love it, and have made a remarkable growth in their love for wild 
things. Their water-color bird outlines are by far their best efforts in manual 
work”’ it is a noteworthy indication of the possibilities of the influence 
which Audubon work rightly directed may have in the education of the public. 
Again and again, comes a message of appreciation of the educational leaflets, of 
Brrp-LoreE and Brirp-Lore’s School Department, and of the value of nature- 
study. 

The opportunity, so long and earnestly striven for, of creating an “open 
door” in our schools is here. We need now more effort in the direction of 
making that door known and used, by keeping it wide open, and by extending a 
greeting to those who might enter if they knew the way. Each State Society 
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might well have a Publicity Committee, or, if you will, an “Orientation Com- 
mittee,” whose duty it should be to more thoroughly present the work of the 
Audubon Society to all whom it may concern. The postage used in such a 
campaign would be well spent, we may be assured.—A. H. W. 


NOTE 


Teachers and organizers of Junior Audubon Societies will receive instruc- 
tions and material much more quickly, if they apply directly to the headquarters 
of The National Association of Audubon Societies. All that is necessary in 
making application to form such societies is to collect a fee of ten cents from 
each person desiring to become a member, and to forward the total amount, with 
a request for material, to Mr. T. Gilbert Pearson, 1974 Broadway, New York, 
NAY: 


JUNIOR AUDUBON WORK 
For Teachers and Pupils 


Exercise XXXI: Correlated with Geography, History and 
Story-Telling 


Weare not through with the subject of bird-music, but, during these coldest 
of months, it may not come amiss to take up a little studied matter which fits 
in well with the stories we love to hear around the fire of an evening, and the 
games we enjoy indoors while snow falls fast or wild winter winds blow. It isa 
matter which reminds one of pioneer days, tales one has read or has had the good 
fortune to hear from the lips of grandfather or grandmother, who repeated 
them as they had heard them from an older generation. 

In 1905, there was issued from the Government Printing Office at Wash- 
ington the second edition of a bulletin entitled The Origin of Certain Place 
Names in the United States. This bulletin, which is marked No. 258 in Series F, 
Geography, 45, was prepared by Mr. Henry Gannett for the United States 
Geological Survey, under the Department of the Interior. It represents an 
enormous amount of study and correspondence, and places at our disposal 
in brief form a delightful and suggestive amount of information not otherwise 
available in a single volume. 

Did you ever stop to think, when you are studying the lesson for the day 
in geography, how many kinds of place names may be found on the map of 
our country? Take a random list, such as this, Chester, Fort Monroe, Halsey- 
ville, Isle au Chene, Kotzebue, North Hero, Oconomowoc, Ohio, Toronto, 
Wilkes Barre, Ypsilanti, Zaralla. Indian, Spanish and Aztec names run side by 
side down the pages of your geography with ones of English, Greek, Mexican, 
French and Dutch origin. Each one contains a precious bit of association with 
some man, nation, place, natural object, historical event or custom which at 
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one time seemed of great significance to the early settlers or their dusky 
predecessors. 

The far away home of early emigrant ancestors is cherished and handed 
on to future generations, in the name Chester; a President is honored and a 
military school distinguished, in Fort Monroe, and a first settler’s successful 
conquest of virgin soil, in Halseyville; Isle au Chene, one of the Apostle 
Islands in Lake Superior, pictures the impression of French pioneers when 
they first saw this ‘island of the oak,’ while Kotzebue is the name of a Rus- 
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FORTY FORT JUNIOR AUDUBON SOCIETY, KINGSTON, PA. 
Fifty of the eighty-five members of the class are shown in this photograph 

sian navigator who, early in the nineteenth century, commanded expeditions 

the object of which was to explore the Pacific Ocean. 

North Hero is one of two islands known as “Two Heroes,’ which was 
granted to Ethan Allen, “the intention being that they should be owned only 
by brave men warmly disposed toward the Revolution.”” What a thrill comes to 
us as this sign of loyalty toward an ideal of liberty flashes out its significance 
anew to us from the printed page! 

Oconomowoc is the Indian way of saying ‘home of the beaver.’ A modern 
city rises to-day upon the site of this old beaver stronghold. What the strug- 
gle between civilization and nature, between man and beast, may have been 
is well pictured in one of Enos Mill’s graphic essays. Ohio, a more familiar 
word, taken from the Iroquois Indians’ dialect, means ‘beautiful river.’ 
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In Toronto we have a picture-word, again from the Indian tongue, meaning 
‘oak tree rising from the lake.’ 

Wilkes Barre, Ypsilanti and Zaralla each refers to sympathizers with Ameri- 
can independence at different times and in different ways, representing British, 
Greek and Mexican men of deep conviction and great courage. 

Especially interesting to us are place names of Indian origin, for the reason 
that so many of them are connected with objects in nature. The Indian, being 
a hunter and a wanderer in a primeval wilderness, was of necessity a keen 
observer, so far as the necessities of his simple existence were concerned. 
Although not a student of nature, in the sense of learning for the sake of knowl- 
edge, he acquired by daily experience much information about the habits and 
appearance of many plants, animals, birds and other natural objects. 

Being fond of bright colors, as well as attentive to all strange or unusual 
sounds, the Indian quite naturally was attracted by the brilliant plumage and 
musical notes of birds, and named these familiar creatures according to his 
mode of living, his superstitions, or his first impressions of their appearance 
and actions. In the Milicete Indian word, ‘Zezos,’ we find an unexpectedly 
beautiful interpretation of the Chickadee’s ‘pe-wee’ song. To the childlike 
mind of the Milicete, whose home is in the valley of the St. John River, the 
leader of a flock of Chickadees sings “Tezos,’ that is, ‘Jesus,’ to its mates. 
In this single word is contained a picture of the simple faith of the Indian, con- 
verted to Christianity by some devoted French priest. 

The peculiar motions of the Nuthatch attracted the red man, who named 
this familiar bird Tci’-di-wa’-ti-wemp’-tos, that is, ‘bird that goes slowly down a 
tree-trunk.’ To the male and female Robin, as well as to their nest and eggs, 
were given separate names, each signifying some noticeable characteristic. 

If you can pronounce the Indian word for Whip-poor-will, ‘Hwip’-o-lis,’ 
you will have a close imitation of the notes of this nocturnal singer. 

A-bak’-wi-ses’, or ‘Bird-that-butts-its-head’ is no other than the Downy 
Woodpecker, while Gas’-kum-un-is, the Kingfisher, is especially interesting, 
since it refers to a sudden or unexpected dropping beyond one’s depth when 
wading in water, and, as used to describe the Kingfisher, means its manner of 
plunging for prey. 

But to return to place names, let us study a few more words of Indian 
derivation, which will be only an introduction to the pleasures in store for those 
who take the matter up further. 

Chicago—Ojibwa Indian form she-kag ong =‘wild onion place.’ 


Chicacomico—Indian form= ‘place where turkeys are plenty.’ 

Acabonack—Indian form=‘root place,’ where the Indians found roots for medicinal 
uses. 

Adirondacks—(Mohawk) Iroquois form =‘bark eaters.’ 

Ahiki—Indian form =‘sweet potato mother.’ 

Ambajeejus—Indian form referring ‘to two large, round rocks, one on top of the other.’ 

Amicalola—Cherokee Indian form = ‘tumbling’ or ‘rolling water.’ 
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Androscoggin—Amasagunticook form= ‘fishing place for ale wives,’ or ‘fish spearing.’ 

Antigo—Indian form = ‘evergreen.’ 

Apopka—Indian form=‘catfish eating creek.’ 

Aptakisic—Indian form =‘half day’ or ‘sun at meridian.’ 

Aquaschicola—Indian form =‘where we fish with the bush net.’ 

Arcata—Indian form =‘sunny spot.’ 

Aswaguscawadic—Indian form=‘place where one is compelled to drag his canoe 
through a stream.’ 

Attapulgus—Indian form =‘boring holes into wood to make a fre.’ 

Attitah—Indian form = ‘blueberries.’ 

Aztec—name of a native Mexican tribe=‘place of the Heron,’ ‘shallow land where 
vapors arise,’ ‘land of the flamingoes.’ 


From.these few examples, it is easy to see how the Indian marked the places 
to which it was useful for him to be able to find his way, or, which appealed 
to his sense of beauty, or served as a landmark through newly trodden ways. 
Many of these names will be unfamiliar to you, but they will all be found on 
the map of the United States. It would make an interesting evening’s game to 
look up the locality of each place in a large atlas. 

The list of words might be indefinitely prolonged, if there were space. It 
remains for you to find a deeper meaning in your study of geography than 
merely learning to locate places on maps. Would it not be easier to remember, 
for example, that Menominee is a city in Wisconsin, and also, in Michigan, if 
you knew that this queer Indian word refers to the wild rice which once grew 
abundantly about those places? Wild rice, in turn, suggests wild birds which 
prefer that food and, by this clew, one might discover something of the abun- 
dance of such species in earlier times. 

Summing up this rather novel method of study, we may find it of value in 
three ways: first, to stimulate interest in routine study; second, to aid the 
memory through the association of different ideas; and third, to awaken the 
mind to the wealth of knowledge hidden in words, which is free to all who have 
the will and the wit to claim it as their own. This New Year, let us make the 
hours in school count for more, by getting the most we can out of what we have 
to learn: —-As EL. W: 


FOR AND FROM ADULT AND YOUNG 
OBSERVERS 


“John Thoreau, Jr. (Henry Thoreau’s eldest brother), one day put a Bluebird’s box 
on my barn,—fifteen years ago, it must be,—and there it still is, with every summer a 
melodious family in it, adorning the place and singing his praises. There’s a gift for 
you which cost the giver no money, but nothing which he bought could have been so 
good.” Excerpt from Emerson’s Diary. 

Note: ‘‘The Bluebird box has lasted until destroyed by a spring gale of the present 
year —(lOx5). 
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FROM A STARCH-BOX TO A TWENTY-SIX ROOM 
MARTIN-HOUSE 


Some years ago, I began to see bird-houses in different gardens near my 
home, and became interested in them. I was twelve years old at the time. 
Tools had been given me by relatives, but I never had any real use for them. 
The interest in bird-houses started my tools on their proper journey in life. 

My first efforts began with starch-box foundations, and Wrens and Blue- 
birds are not skeptical about such architecture. From the way Jenny Wren 
perks about, some of the starch 
of original abodes of this kind 
seems to have entered into her 
makeup. Immediately Wrens and 
Bluebirds took advantage of the 
new dwellings. I was still on the 
step-ladder, having just placed a 
house, when a vivid Bluebird, the 
first one of the season, perched on 
the new roof. It was a magic 
incident. He came from the sky 
like a blue arrow and was as 
quickly gone. Later he came 
with his mate to delight our 
household. 

After reading my first bird- 
books, specific needs impressed 
themselves upon me very quickly. 
As with all things we love, noth- 
ing is too good, so an investment 
in clean, smooth lumber was 
made. The size of the various 
doors began to mean something. 
Ventilation was a consideration, 
and placing the houses with regard 
to wind and rain. The neighbors 
were touched by the new interest, 
and a kind neighbor made helpful suggestions. The third year, ambition and 
ever-growing interest reached ‘from pole to pole,’ and alighted on Martin- 
houses. Some six-room houses of unique design were built, but placed too near 
the dwelling for occupancy. Martins came to the garden all through the season, 
fluttering on the houses and expressing most earnest regret that their needs 
could not be met. The joy ahead this year is that twenty-six rooms of solid 
comfort await boarders this spring, the distance of the Martin-pole away from 
the house being scientifically correct. 
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Next to the passing fire-department, nothing occasions quite the stir that 
the shrill cries and wheeling about of several Martins hunting for an abode do. 
The whole family rush for the windows, and send up all kinds of silent petitions 
to the flying birds to ‘remain and try.us.’ 

In the fall and winter, I have made some bird-feeders and shelters. Juncos 
and Chickadees have come and certainly brought their friends. An automatic 
feeder is kept extremely active in the front parkway of my home. From the 
way people handle and study it, kind hospitality is on the way for other birds. 
Now I have a formula of various seeds suitable for all winter birds, and these 
efficient garden friends are being properly attracted. 

I have tried both cypress and white pine for making bird-houses, and find 
the latter the most practical and easy to work with. All my houses are built in 
such a way that they can be readily cleaned. Either the bottom, side or front 
is removable. Any boy who is looking for the most interesting pastime and 
study had better ‘follow the leader’ Brrp-Lore. Nothing can touch it for 
wide-awake surprises and benefit.—Conroy Evans, Evanston, Ill. 

[The accompanying illustration is the best commentary on this article. Dog and 


boy are equally alert, and the Martin-house pictured shows the thought and careful 
workmanship bestowed upon it—A.H.W.| 


WHAT I AM DOING FOR BIRDS 


This winter when the birds could not get much to eat, I put some suet on the 
tree near our house, and I had fun watching the birds eating it. 

When it got warmer, I made a bird-house for the Wrens and put it out. I 
am hoping they will like it. 

And I have noticed that the birds have come to our apple trees, and at first 
we thought they were eating the frozen apples that are on the trees; but I 
found out that they just wanted the seeds to eat—ALLEN DUKE (age 11), 
Mt. Vernon, Towa. 


WINTER PENSIONERS 


Every winter during November I put out feeding-stations. Heretofore the 
Slate-colored Juncos have never stayed at my feeding-stations after the latter 
part of December, but this winter they are still here in January, there being 
at least three of them. 

As far as I can ascertain no one else in Ithaca has any Slate-colored Juncos 
coming to their feeding-stations. Thinking this may interest the readers of 
Brrp-Lorr, I am sending it in—Donatp T. Rtgs, Ithaca, N. Y., Jan. 6, 1916. 


[Who will keep a record this season of feeding-stations and their visitors?—A. H. W.| 
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THE WHITE-BREASTED NUTHATCH AND THE 
FOOD-COUNTER 


The White-breasted Nuthatch is the most appreciative little guest that 
visits the food-counter in winter. ‘He eats what is set before him and asks no 
questions.’ He makes no complaints whatever. Fat pork and suet are his 
favorite foods, but of course when he cannot get them, he is perfectly contented 
with bread-crumbs. He comes at the slightest ring of the dinner-bell. 

The White-breasted Nuthatches are my most numerous guests at my ‘free 
lunch-room.’ When they come for food, they remind me of a brook eternally 
flowing. Frequently three to five may be seen bouncing down the tree-trunk 
to the counter. 

One of my guests, however, is rather greedy. He scurries down the tree to 
the counter flippantly, as if he owned it all. He then pops in and takes his meal. 

While eating, he has an expression on his tiny face that makes him look 
like a naughty boy. I expect he knows he should not take so long, but just 
simply wants to be bad. Others respect their friends and hurry away as soon 
as they find a piece that suits them. They go away so quickly you would 
think someone was nearby to shoot them. Maybe, and I shouldn’t wonder, if 
that wasn’t bird politeness. 

Frequently I have seen five going to the counter at once. It is great fun to 
watch them feed. These bright little sprites are a joy to the whole household. 
We consider them as part of the family. I know we will miss them when they 
go on their journey northward, but hope to see them next winter.—SaraH W. 
WEAVER (age 12), Monkton, Md., 1916. 

[Birds’ politeness is hardly a suitable phrase, since it conveys a human conception 
of meeting and greeting. Some birds go so far as to quarrel at the lunch-counter, striv- 


ing to get the best or the most of the bill-of-fare. The pleasure to be had watching 
feathered guests at a lunch-counter cannot be over estimated.—A. H. W.] 


BIRD-STUDY BRINGS ITS OWN REWARD 


I wrote you concerning a club of women, two of whom have studied birds 
for years. We have had such a delightful Nature Club for two years! Birds 
are our particular study. 

Several of us take Brrp-Lore and we have it in our public library. 

Last year I had a very enthusiastic seventh grade of forty pupils. We have 
our Audubon Leaflets and use them for our Friday reading lesson. I steal 
time when the drawing teacher cannot manage and have several of the pic- 
tures painted, then we have an exhibition of our work and vote on the best 
work. As we were members of the Audubon Society, the Liberty Bell as a 
grade, and three of us belonged to the Burroughs Club, we decided to have a 
name of our own, and chose ‘Ch’gee gee,’ Indian for Chickadee. Our banner 
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is orange with black letters, and the two banners, Liberty Bell and Ch’gee gee, 
decorate our school-room. The seventh and eighth grades of our school have 
morning exercises together. The Principal gives me fifteen minutes each Mon- 
day morning, when we have observation for the week and I take up some new 
work. Of course it is a short period, but it is gratifying to see what has been 
accomplished. Many of the children own bird-books. We have ‘Bird Neigh- 
bors’ and ‘Bird Life’ on our shelves for reference, also ‘Birds that Every 
Child Should Know.” 

I have taught here two years and feel that two large grades have been well 
started in bird-study. We have no manual training class, but many of the boys 
have made nest- and feeding-boxes. 

Our ladies’ club has started a sanctuary at the cemetery. It is a beautiful 
spot for such work and we have the cordial support of the gentlemen most 
interested in the cemetery work. 

I am hoping that this coming year in school will be as happy in bird-study 
as the past two years have been. We shall be particularly interested in the 
School Department of Brrp-LorE.—Mrs. De.ia B. HEMSTREET, Canton, 
New York. 


A METHOD OF BIRD-STUDY 


In the spring of 1913 I, who knew perhaps ten birds by sight, became suddenly 
interested in nature-study. Since then every possible spare moment has been devoted 
to an exact study of our feathered friends. As a teacher, I realized how ignorant the 
children of large towns and even of the country were in regard to nature. I resolved 
that wherever I taught the children should learn to appreciate the great out-of-doors. 
The last two years have brought much enthusiasm, especially last spring. 

As everyone knows, not many birds frequent northern Maine during the cold sea- 
son. The few residents such as Chickadees, Woodpeckers, Snow Buntings, Redpolls 
and those rarer visitors, the Pine Grosbeaks, Horned Larks and the White-winged 
Crossbills were eagerly watched for daily. There were no feeding-stations, for interest 
had only begun. However, short five-minute talks were given every morning. 

While the snow was yet deep upon the ground, I prepared for the spring campaign. 
I presented each pupil with a drawing of a bird with each part outlined and numbered. 
The corresponding names were listed at one side of the paper. In a very few days the 
correct spelling, pronunciation and meaning of these names were learned in the spelling 
recitations. Next I had the pupils locate and name these parts on several specimens in 
view of the whole school. Several stuffed birds were obtained from the Aroostook State 
Normal School collection at Presque Isle, Maine. Thus, the children knew how to 
designate each marking on birds observed. 

Then a small club, the Madawaska Model School Junior Audubon Class, was formed. 
There should be a very large class this year, while I am far away studying birds of the 
sunny South. In March, 1o15, the pins, bird pictures, literature, etc., were received 
at Fort Kent. A bird corner was next instituted. Several colored bird pictures were 
hung above the two slates, on which was written a Bird-Study Outline. This outline 
was copied by each pupil, and was used in the study of every bird reported. To this 
corner were added two nests, one a Robin’s, the other a Crow’s, also three mounted 
specimens, a Pileated Woodpecker, a Hairy Woodpecker, and a Paroquet. The three 
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last were kindly loaned by friends of the school. Each bird observed had its name listed 
immediately. The Bird Calendar, which was a large sheet of bristol-board, hung at one 
side of the corner and was lined and marked as follows: 


No. Bird 


| Redpoll 
| 
| 


| 

| 

Pies 
I 


Horned Lark 


BIRD CALENDAR 


| 
| First observer | Date 
| —— 
ie | 
| Nora Dow | Jan. 18 
Essie Babin | Jan. 20 
| 


| 


1915 


Bird | First observer | Date | 


The list of birds seen during the spring numbered over eighty. In addition to this 
calendar, each pupil kept an individual notebook where the number, name, date and 
place were all recorded. As there were only two pairs of field-glasses available, most of 
the birds were studied with the naked eye. The bird book was not passed around for 
inspection, for fear that the children would become familiar with the picture instead 
of observing the actual] bird. Thus the children learned to listen attentively, to observe 
quickly, and to specify exactly. After a bird had been reported and well described, the 
colored picture of it was shown to the whole school. Daily, a few minutes early in the 
morning, all the late arrivals were discussed. 

The children were greatly helped in this study by the favorable location of the 
school grounds, which extend down to the bank of the Fish River. Along two sides of 
the yard are low bushes, while a number of poplar trees with much underbrush fringe the 
bank. Many a time, play was forgotten while the eager students watched the Belted 
Kingfisher diving for his prey. The children, arriving early to report some ‘perfectly 
wonderful’ bird just seen, were greeted by the last refrains of the morning chorus of 
the Sparrows, Chipping, Vesper, White-throated and Savannah. Everywhere the Pine 
Siskins frolicked. The near-by marshes were flooded with music by the Rose-breasted 
Grosbeak, the Purple Finches and the Pine Grosbeaks. One evening, directly after the 
close of school, several of us were lured down to the bank of the St. John River by the 
wildest carols. We were well rewarded, for we watched for some time nine Pine Gros- 
beaks flashing from one branch to another on an old dead tree. 

Enthusiasm reached its highest during the latter part of May and the first of June. 
For nearly a month the weather had been very mild but it suddenly became very cold 
on May 23. During the night heavy winds blew up a freezing rain-storm, which con- 
tinued until the afternoon of May 28. By reason of the rain or the intense cold, or both, 
the school grounds were invaded by a multitude of chilled and perhaps starving birds. 
Field-glasses were unnecessary, because the birds would come to the steps and pick up 
crumbs. Some of the species seen were Robins, American Redstarts, and other Warblers 
galore, Wilson’s, Blackburnian, Parula, Chestnut-sided, Black-throated Blue, Yellow, 
and Cape May. In fact the plowed land to the east was dotted with Myrtle, Magnolia, 
and Cape May Warblers. The latter are supposed to be very rare in Maine. The Mag- 
nolia Warblers seemed to be bluish gray in color. One noon, as the children were scat- 
tering crumbs by the back steps, they received an informal call of some ten minutes in 
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length from a Lazuli Bunting. How he happened there was a mystery! Perhaps half an 
hour later, there nearly alighted on the heads of the much excited observers a Parula 
Warbler. 

Many dead bodies were found and brought to school. Some had been frozen, some 
had been killed by beating against houses or trains, while others had been captured by 
the ever watchful cat. Among the number were three Blackburnian Warblers, one Tree 
Swallow, one Oven-bird, one Mourning Warbler, one Black-throated Blue, and one 
Chestnut-sided Warbler. There were several other specimens also which were sent with 
those named, to be mounted. 

As the birds were so chilled, many of them were captured by the children. One 
little Assyrian boy on his way to lunch returned before he had gone home in order to 
bring a Black-throated Blue Warbler. Another teacher tried to take a snapshot of the 
little prisoner but he escaped. A Wilson’s Thrush, early one morning, was placed in an 
open window from which he chose to watch the school for over half an hour. What 
pleased the boys was a baby Grackle which had been blown from its nest to the side- 
walk by the heavy gales. It was placed in a wooden quart measure. Every lad had his 
turn at digging worms to satisfy the enormous appetite of the little creature. The 
unceasing cries were tiresome, but they helped to increase interest. What matter, then, 
if the regular routine for the day was disturbed? 

Not only birds on the wing but nests, eggs and young were studied. As soon as the 
weather became fair the ranks began to thin. No more did the Parula and Mourning 
Warblers or the Lazuli Bunting appear to view. However several pairs of birds sought 
suitable homes for themselves in our vicinity. The children discovered and reported 
two nests, which contained eggs, in an adjacent field. Of course the names of the owners 
were learned only after careful stalking. The time required for incubation was never 
known. However the eager students easily ascertained that the little birds spent approxi- 
mately eight days in the nests. But a short distance away a large colony of Bank Swal- 
lows hollowed out nearly two hundred cavities in the soft, sandy river bank. Five 
minutes’ walk from the school building brought to view the old dead tree where the 
patient mother Flicker abode. At first both parents used to fly away when any one 
approached but, becoming accustomed to visitors, they in turn surveyed the well mean- 
ing intruders. A day or two before the close of school a Chipping Sparrow laid five 
beautiful eggs in a soft nest, hidden in a little evergreen tree. However, the friendly 
Robins preferred the quiet of the old cemetery for establishing a residence district. ; 

As for the actual results gained, I can only hope that my daily talks with my children 
and with the student-teachers who visited our room will extend the interest in birds 
to all the schools in that section of the Pine Tree State. Just recently one of my former 
pupils stated in a letter that the business men of Fort Kent were having such signs as 
‘Feed the Birds’ posted in their shop windows. The teachers are already planning 
campaigns there for this spring —(Miss) Carrir CoopEr, Arcadia, Georgia. 


AROOSTOOK STATE NORMAL SCHOOL BIRD-STUDY 


OUTLINE 
Date: Get Name of Observer: 
Weather: Temperature: Wind: Locality: 
Time of Starting: Time of Return: 


Observe accurately and record on the spot as much as you can of the following: 
Size. Use some well-known bird as a standard for comparison and reduce to inches later. 
Color, general; 
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Number and color of wing-bars; 

Stripes on head and how placed; 

White outer tail-feathers; 

Under tail-coverts, if different from belly; 

Color of rump, if different from rest of bird; 

Color of sides, if brightly colored; 

Any odd ornaments or patches of color. 

Shape of Body, slender or bulky. 

Tail, long, short, square, rounded, forked. 

Wings, round, pointed, long or short—judged by distance measured off on tail while 
sitting. 

Shape of Bill, draw outline. 

Habits, ways of moving, walking, hopping, flying; 

Perch preferred, trunk, limb, dead twig, tree top, etc.; 

Manner of sitting; 

Manner of flying, direct, undulating, heavy, flapping, etc.; 

Disposition, restless, quiet, stupid, sly, tame, suspicious. 

Food, how procured? 
Song, describe as nearly as possible, as chirps, trill, twitter, melody, scream, hoot, etc. 
Nest, where placed; how placed; 

Material used; 

Did both birds work on nest? 

Eggs, number. 

Sexes, are both colored alike, if not, state marks of each. Color and markings. 
Number, abundant, common or scarce. 

Migration. 

Economic Value. 

Extra Notes. 

Name of Bird. 

[Fort Kent is about as far north as one can go in Maine without crossing the line 
into New Brunswick. The wealth of bird-life there is apparent from the extensive list 
of migrants and winter visitors mentioned. It would be well, however, to feel much 
doubt about seeing a Lazuli Bunting in Maine. An escaped Painted Bunting was once 
reported in the state, but it was identified as a cage-bird. Possibly a chance Blue-gray 
Gnatcatcher was seen, or in the excitement of the spring migration, the Indigo Bunting 
was wrongly called the Lazuli. Aside from this, the account is unusually full of interest 


and helpful suggestions.—A. H. W.] 


THE ENGLISH SPARROW 


By T. GILBERT PEARSON 


Che Mational Association of Audubon Societies 


EDUCATIONAL LEAFLET NO. 90 


Many kinds of foreign birds have been introduced into the United States 
with the hope of having them become acclimated to their new surroundings. 
In many cases this action was taken by persons who doubtless were actuated 
by the desire to have around them certain forms of bird-life that they had been 
accustomed to see and enjoy about their European homes before migrating 
to these shores. 

Linnets, Bullfinches, Skylarks, and many other birds, interesting on account 
either of their singing, or of the striking character of their plumage, have been 
liberated in the United States and Canada. Game-birds, especially Hungarian 
Partridges, the little European Quail, and various species of Pheasants go to 
swell the list of foreign birds that have been brought here to mingle with our 
native bird-population. As a rule these imported species did not thrive in their 
new surroundings, and after a short time were seen no more. 

The most striking exception to this rule has been the House Sparrow of 
Europe, which in this country has acquired the incorrect title of ‘“‘English”’ 
Sparrow. The first importation of these birds appears to have been made in 
the year of 1850, by the directors of the Brooklyn Institute. Eight pairs were 
that year liberated in Brooklyn, New York. In a bulletin on the English Spar- 
row, issued by the Department of Agriculture in 1889, a statement by the Hon. 
Nicholas Pike is quoted, in which he gives an account of this early attempt to 
naturalize English Sparrows in this country. He writes: 

“It was not till 1850 that the first eight pairs were brought from England 
to the Brooklyn Institute, of which I was then a director. We built a large 
cage for them, and cared for them during the winter months. Early in the 
spring of 1851 they were liberated, but they did not thrive. 

“In 1852 a committee of members of the Institute was chosen for the re-in- 
troduction of these birds, of which I was chairman. Over $200 was subscribed 
for expenses. I went to England in 1852, on my way to the consul-generalship 
of Portugal. On my arrival in Liverpool I gave the order for a large lot of 
Sparrows and song-birds to be purchased at once. They were shipped on board 
the steamship ‘Europa,’ if I am not mistaken, in charge of an officer of the 
ship. Fifty Sparrows were let loose at the Narrows, according to instructions, 
and the rest on arrival were placed in the tower of Greenwood Cemetery 
chapel. They did not do well, so were removed to the house of Mr. John 
Hooper, one of the committee, who offered to take care of them during the 
winter. 
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ENGLISH SPARROW 


Order—PASSERES Family—FRINGILLIDA 
Genus—PASSER SpecieSs—DOMESTICUS 
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“In the spring of 1853 they were all let loose in the grounds of Greenwood 
Cemetery, and a man hired to watch them. They did well and multiplied, and 
I have original notes taken from time to time of their increase and colonization 
over our great country.” 

This appears to have been only the first of many importations that fol- 
lowed. For example, Colonel William Rhodes, of Quebec, Canada, introduced 
Sparrows at Portland, Maine, in 1854. Other men brought some to Peace Dale, 
Rhode Island, in 1858. In 1860 twelve birds were liberated in Madison Square, 
New York City; and four years later they were introduced into Central Park. 
In 1866 200 were set free in Union Park, New York City. Forty pairs were 
brought to New Haven, Connecticut in 1867. Twenty Sparrows were turned 
loose in Boston Common in 1868. In 1869 the City Government of Philadel- 
phia bought over one thousand Sparrows. In the same year twenty pairs 
were brought to Cleveland, Ohio, and sixty-six pairs were taken from New 
York to Cincinnati. Shortly after this they were introduced in San Francisco. 

It will be seen therefore from the above records, which are not at all com- 
plete, that the present population of English Sparrows did not develop in this 
country from a single importation, as has sometimes been stated. 

Their appearance seems to have been hailed with delight by the people of 
the country generally, for many records tend to show that after they once 
became fairly well established in the East, there sprang up a regular Sparrow 
craze, for the birds were captured and taken to scores, if not hundreds, of 
places in different parts of the country. 

Not only were they distributed artificially, but the birds also spread rapidly 
by their own initiative. Their progress was made chiefly along the highways, 
where the droppings of horses furnished an abundant supply of half- digested 
grain, and along the railroads where the grain-cars, particularly in autumn, 
were continually scattering food along the right-of-way. 

At the present time there are comparatively few communities in the 
United States or in southern Canada where the English Sparrow is not well 
known, and probably it is the most numerous species of bird in North America. 
It is chiefly a bird of the cities and towns, and is usually not found in abundance 
in the thinly populated parts of the country. In the autumn, however, when 
the Sparrows are most numerous, owing to the recently reared broods, and in 
cities where the Sparrow population is already at its maximum, many of these 
birds are naturally forced out of the cities and towns in quest of food. 

In no way does the English Sparrow show its fondness for living near human 
habitations more than in its nesting-habits. Unlike other Sparrows, it rarely, 
if ever, constructs its nest in woods, thickets, or fields at any considerable dis- 
tance from a house. During the breeding-season the birds swarm in the towns 
and cities and there, in crevices about buildings, in water-spouts, or in boxes 
put up for the convenience of other birds, it makes its home. The hollows of 
trees are frequently used for this purpose. When such nesting-sites are no 
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longer available, owing to overcrowding, they will build bulky, covered, and 
ill-looking nests among the branches of shade trees. The nesting material 
used consists of straw, grass, twigs, rags, fragments of paper, or feathers; in 
fact, almost any substance that may easily be carried seems to be regarded by 
these birds as suitable material for nest-making. 

The eggs are spotted, and usually range in number from four to six. Two 
or more broods are often reared in a season. The Sparrow is extremely pro- 
lific, and one evidence of its wonderful ability to avoid dangers and thrive is 
shown in the fact that in large cities, where destructive natural enemies are 
reduced to a minimum, albinism has become more and more noticeable. I 
have observed here in New York City in recent years that the number of Spar- 
rows showing white feathers in the wings or on the body has apparently 
increased. If these unusually marked birds lived in the country they would, of 
course, be shining marks for predatory enemies. 

While primarily a seed-eater by nature, the English Sparrow is neverthe- 
less quite omnivorous in its food-habits, and it annually destroys many insects. 
I recall some years ago talking with two farmers in Onslow County, North 
Carolina, who were lamenting the fact that the law did not protect the English 
Sparrow, for they stated that these birds were among the most valuable species 
on their farms because of their great fondness for the caterpillars that infested 
their tobacco plants. 

An observer in the United States Department of Agriculture recently 
found that in Utah these Sparrows were feeding their young largely on the cut- 
worms and other insects that were then a scourge to the alfalfa fields of north- 
ern Utah. Other observers in various parts of the country have pointed to 
instances where the English Sparrow was of decided economic value. These 
cases, however, appear to be comparatively isolated ones, and are regarded by 
our agricultural experts in Washington as being greatly overbalanced by the 
injury these birds do to the general interests of mankind. 

Most persons who have tried to cultivate gardens or small fruits in the 
neighborhood of towns or cities are ready to testify to the annoyance they 
have experienced by English Sparrows eating tender plants, such as new peas 
and young lettuce, as well as by the destruction of such fruits as cherries, pears, 
grapes, and peaches. They also frequently destroy buds and flowers. 

The United States Department of Agriculture scientifically investigated the 
contents of the stomachs of a large number of English Sparrows, and reported 
that aside from the destruction of weed-seeds, very little is to be said in the 
English Sparrow’s favor. In reference to the insects destroyed this statement 
is made: “Out of five hundred and fifty-two stomachs inspected by the Biologi- 
cal Survey, forty-seven contained noxious insects, fifty held beneficial insects, 
and thirty-one contained insects of little or no importance.” 

There is a widespread feeling that the country would be better off if the 
English Sparrow had never been brought here. This sentiment against this 
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bird, whether justified or not, has arisen because of the annoyance it gives to 
gardeners and fruit-growers; its tendency to destroy the nests of small native 
birds and thus drive them out of our towns; the loss caused by fires due to the 
nests placed about buildings catching sparks; its uncleanly habits spoiling 
sculptures on the facades of buildings; its noisy chatter about the house and 
yard where once the songs of other birds were heard, to say nothing of the 
petulant calling and fighting in the early morning heard about bedroom win- 
dows where late risers are taking their “beauty sleeps.” 

Resentment against the bird is reflected in the laws of our country, for in 
no state in the Union is the English Sparrow protected by statute. Every 
little while there are discussions in the public press about starting “Sparrow- 
wars’ with a view to exterminating these birds. Now and then we hear of 
some community’s efforts looking to this end. Such attempts, however, have 
virtually been futile, as the English Sparrow can take care of itself so success- 
fully that only by continuous warfare against them, year after year, can their 
numbers be kept down in any particular community. 

Sometimes the experiment is made of offering a bounty on the heads of 
Sparrows. One objection to this procedure is that inexperienced persons, who 
are not able to distinguish between the English Sparrow and one or another of 
our native Sparrows, immediately become active in such a campaign, and our 
native birds suffer as a result. Within the past month an agent of this Associa- 
tion visited a western town where a bounty was being paid on dead English 
Sparrows. This agent examined the dead birds brought in during three days, 
and found that only one out of every eleven birds brought in, on all of which 
the bounty appears to have been paid, were English Sparrows; the others were 
all useful native birds. 

“What shall we do with the English Sparrow?” is a question which this 
Association is probably asked once a day on an average throughout the year. 
I confess my inability to answer this question. The Department of Agricul- 
ture at Washington has attempted to answer it by issuing bulletins advising 
people to poison and trap the birds. Whether this course is wise, it may at 
least be said that all such attempts in a public way instantly produce strong 
opposition by many hundreds of men and women who, perhaps in lieu of more 
interesting bird-neighbors, regard with pleasure the presence of the English 
Sparrows, and often feed them upon their window-sills, or provide boxes for 
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MOTION-PICTURES OF WILD BIRD-LIFE 
NOW AVAILABLE 


As part of the Association’s work in 
applied ornithology, Herbert K. Job has 
been photographing and producing a 
library of motion-pictures of varied phases 
of wild bird-life. Seven reels have been 
completed, and others are expected to 
follow. These films are of excellent qual- 
ity and have. been well received, some 
having been used on the professional 
stage widely over the country. 

A duplicate set of these seven reels has 
now been prepared, and will be rented out 
from the New York office of the National 
Association. Besides the descriptive le- 
gends on the films, there will also be sup- 
plied typewritten notes, prepared by 
Mr. Job, to supply further information. 
Following are the titles and contents of 
the films: 

Reel I. Birp-Lire or THE WeEsT Coast 
or FLoripa. Scenes in breeding colonies 
of water-birds, concluding with the Bird 
Key Reservation, Dry Tortugas, showing 
thousands of sea-birds. 

Reel Il. Sra-ISLAND RESERVATIONS OF 
Louts1ANnA. Touring through Breton 
Island Reservation with Col. Theodore 
Roosevelt; visiting an immense Pelican 
city and other places of interest. 


Reel III. WHERE WILDFOWL WINTER. 
A winter trip to the vast wild-life reserva- 
tions on the Louisiana coast, amid thou- 
sands of wild ducks and geese, and of 
other birds. A fine film for sportsmen. 

Reel IV. ATTRACTING WILD BIRDS. 
Shows Junior Audubon Society work and 
methods of feeding and attracting birds on 
estates; also the wonderful breeding- 
colony of Egrets and other water-birds 
created by Edward A. Mcllhenny, at 
Avery Island, Louisiana. 

Reel V. PROPAGATION OF GAME-BIRDS 
AND WILD WATERFOWL. Scenes depicting 
methods of breeding and rearing these 
interesting species on estates, showing 
what may be done, either as a pastime or 
as an industry. 

Reel. VI. Brrp-Stupy For Live Boys. 
How a high-school boy worked for the 
Audubon Society, and helped to take 
motion-pictures of numerous common 
birds at their nests feeding their young. 
Chestnut-sided Warblers are shown feed- 
ing their brood in his hand and on his 
head. 

Reel VII. Home—Birps ror EVERYONE. 
Out on a ‘bird-walk.’ The intimate 
home-life of the most familiar dooryard 
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birds—Robins nesting on the window- 
sill, Catbirds in the shrubbery, a Blue Jay 
family by the kitchen roof, and various 
others. 

For the present, charges as follows will 


be made for the use of these films: $5 for 
one reel, and $3 for each additional reel. 
Transport charges are borne by the 
Four or five reels make a good 
evening’s entertainment. 


receiver. 


THE EDUCATION OF A ROBIN 


By MARIE KUGLER 


During a severe storm, early in May, a 
Robin’s nest in our yard was blown down, 
and, when found, only one of the young 
birds was alive. His bare little body was 
stiff with cold, but after being wrapped in 
cotton and kept near the fire a while, he 
revived enough to swallow food. For 
several weeks he was a very dependent 
little fellow, but developed 
decided opinions. As soon as he was old 
and strong enough to fly well he was 
turned out of doors, and we supposed 
that after a day or two he would mingle 
with the other feathered folk; but not so. 
He would fly about until tired out, then 
come to the door and beg to get in, and 
even as late as the last of August he would 
come to the back porch for food and 
water. 

As he had been brought up by hand, he 
did not know how to find food for him- 
self. He would sit and scream at sight of 
a worm or berry, expecting it to drop into 
his wide-open mouth, but would make no 
effort to pick it up; so we had to teach 
him to hunt for food out-of-doors. We 
taught him to pick currants from the 
bushes by holding him under the clusters 
so that they just touched his bill, and it 
wasn’t long before he realized that it 
takes ‘puil’ to get things in this world. He 
soon became expert at it, and in a few 
days we had the pleasure of watching him 
make profitable round-trips from fence to 
bush with never an instant’s pause. 

After a few trips to the garden, where 
we dug worms for him, he learned to look 
for them on the ground, and later on we 
were almost sure to get an answer from 
him in the corn-rows whenever we called 
his name, and, until quite late in the sum- 
mer, he would answer and come to us 
from the trees when we were in the yard. 


later on 


He would ride round on our shoulders but 
his favorite perch was on someone’s head. 

He loved to bathe and made his wants 
known plainly by going to his drinking- 
cup and fluttering his wings violently. 
After his bath he would fly to the round of 
a certain chair to preen himself. Since he 
had no family to associate with, it took 
several hard-fought battles to establish 
himself in bird society; but by the end 
of the summer he seemed to be on good 
terms with the other Robins in the neigh- 


THE PET ROBIN GETS A WORM FROM 
ITS FRIEND, MISS MARIE KUGLER 


borhood. I had read of the ‘whisper 
songs’ of birds, but had never heard one 
until this bird began to sing. Evening 
after evening he would croon the dearest 
little twittering songs to himself, as if 
putting himself to sleep witha lullaby. We 
took several good pictures of him, but the 
accompanying one is his best; it shows him 
at meal-time, very much interested in 
the menu. 

We are wondering whether he will come 
back to us next summer. We have marked 
his foot so that we may recognize him. 
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NEW MEMBERS AND CONTRIBUTORS 


T9106, 


January I, 1917. 


Life Members: 


Adams, Edward D. 

Adams, Thomas M. 

Brewster, Frederick F. 
Hancock, Mrs. James Denton. 
Jackman, Edwin S. 

Joslyn, Mrs. George A. 

Miles, Mrs. Flora E. 

Noyes, Mrs. David A. 

Riker, John J. 

Seton, Ernest T. 

Turnbull, Anna B. (In Memoriam) 
Wason, Charles W. 

Watson, Mrs. Thomas J. 


New Members: 


Abert, Benjamin 

NIMS I WDee I fiteg 
Greever 

Altschul, Frank 

Anderson, Mrs. John 

Andrews, Rev. Theodore 

Bagley, George G. 

Bailey, Mrs. Cornelia E. 

Barnes, Keith 

Bassett, Carroll K. 

Bijur, Abraham 

Blumenthal, F. 

Bolton, Mrs. Charles C. 

Boye, Mrs. Frederick_N. 

Bradley, Mrs. W. B. 

Bradley, William Post 

Branch County Bird Club 

Brightman, Mrs. Horace I. 

Brown, Mrs. Charles Stelle 

Brown, Miss Frances 

Bruening, Joe 

Bruner, Mrs. Ht. CG. 

Bryant, Dr. Carl H. 

Buckner, Mortimer Norton 

Burckhardt, Miss Elizabeth 

Butcher, Howard 

Button, Mrs. W. H. 

Caldwell, Guy C. 

Calkins, F. G. 

Callery, George Lewis 

Cantwell, George G. 

Cartwright, Mrs. Katherine D. 

Cayuga Bird Club 

Chapin, Mrs. Charles A. 

Chapin, Mrs. H. K. 

Chisolm, B. Ogden 

Claflin, Miss Anna Moreland 

Clapp, George H. 

Corts, F. Lester 

Crafts, John W. 

Crawford, W. H. 

Crouse, George, Jr. 

Crump, Dr. Walter Gray, Jr. 


to 


and Theodore 


New Members, continued: 


Curtis, Mrs. Leonard E. 
Danville Bird Club 
Davidge, William H. 


DeKalb Wild Life Preservation So- 


ciety 
Delano, Lyman 
DePree, Dr. Seine B. 
Detroit Audubon Society 
Dick, Sheldon 
Douglass, Robert Dun 
Eager, Mrs. Olive G. 
Edson, Wm. L. G. 
Eells, Mrs. Maud Stager 
Elme, David R. 
Evans, Henry O. 
Fell, Emma Trego 
Finney, Mrs. E. S. 
Foster, Miss Julia R. 
Fox, Miss Hannah 
Garland, Dr. Roy 
Gladden, George 
Goodwin, Miss 
Gordon-Smith, Miss Gladys 
Grafflin, Mrs. William H. 
Green, Richard Fisher 
Haas, Miss Edith 
Hale, Cleveland C. 
Hall, Orlando 
Hamill, Mrs. Ernest A. 
Hamlin, George P., Jr. 
Hart, Mrs. Harry 
Harte, Mrs. R. H. 
Hartshorne, Edward C., Jr. 
Henn, Richard L. 
Hobbs, Mrs. C. A. 
Hogan, Miss Llewellyn P. 
Hoge, Charles Courtenay 
Holbrook, Mrs. Newton D. 
Holland, R. A. 
Huber, Mrs. J. M. 
Hyde, Dr. Frederick E. 
James, Miss Annie A. 
James, Miss Margaret 
Jenkins, Marion G. 
Jonap, Henry 
Jordan, Charles L. 
Jordan, Pomeroy 
Judson, Henry I. 
Kenyon, William Houston 
Koehler, H. J. 
Kuithan, Emil F. 
Ladd, Niel Morrow 
Lauder, Miss E. S. 
Lawrence, Mrs. George R. 
Lee, Miss Florence 
Lidgewood, H. B. 
Liesching, Bernhard 
Longley, George C. 
Lowndes, Miss M. E. 
Luening, F. W. 
Magill, Miss Helen M. 
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New Members, continued: New Members, continued: 
Merriam, Mrs. W. H. Webster, George H. 
Mitchell, William Weiss, Mrs. Carrie Stix 
Moore, Mrs. Thomas L. Wessell, Arthur L. 
Mueller, Walter J. White, Mrs. Thomas H. 
Muller, Carl White, Mrs. Windsor T. 
Nichols, Mrs. Morton C. Wild Life Protective Society of 
Owen, Miss Juliette A. Milwaukee 
Pariser, Robert Wilkens, H. A. J. 
Peck, Mrs. Carson C. Willis, Reginald Se: 
Peskind, Mrs. Arnold Witwer, Mohler 
Phelps, Mrs. J. M. Woman’s Educational Club of Walla 
Piel, Mrs. M. Walla 
Pierce, Mrs. Francis A. Woodford, W. R. 
Platt, Lewis A. Young, Archibald A. 
Polhemus, Miss R. Augusta Zech, Miss Lillian 
Porter, Mrs. Willard Hall ; 
Powell, Mrs. Thomas C. New Contributors: 
Prescott, Mrs. Polly Barton, Francis 
Putnam, Miss Elizabeth Beadle, Miss Lucy R. 
Randol, William M., Jr. Costello, Frederick H. 
Randolph, Mrs. Edward Fortnightly Club of Leominster 
Rea, Mrs. Henry R. Kelly, Miss Margaret B. 
Reynolds, Dr. H. J. Marshall, G. G. 
Rockaway Audubon Society Middaugh, Henry G. 
Rogers, James Murray, Miss Catherine 
Rogers, Richard Sanford, George A. 
Rose, Mrs. John H. Wellington, Sarah W. 
Rosenthal, Mrs. Oscar White, Martha R. 
Royce, J. C. 
een Beets Contributors to the Egret Fund 
Sarwer, Mrs. Jessie M. 
Shead, Mrs. Lucia W. Balance unexpended from 1916, 
Shearman, Miss Margaret H. as per Annual Report .. . $331 91 
Sheldon, James Baugh, Miss Margaret L. . . 50 00 
Sherlock, Mrs. John Bond, Miss Mary Louise . . I 00 
Shipman. Richard Delafield Brewster, Mrs. Benjamin . . TO 00 
Sidway, Ralph H. Brock, Mrs. Robert C. H. 5 00 
Sener: WP: Busk, Fred T. . 5 5 00 
Smiley "Mrs. Emily Cobb, Miss Annie W. 2 00 
Smith, Mrs. Bertha C. Cummings, Mrs. H. K. Emo 
Smith, Mrs. Frank D. Dabney, Herbert ZAC 
Smith, Miss Mary Borden Daniels, Mrs. E. O. . a AS, 
Smythe, Mrs. A. B. Dexter,5.W. . . : 5 00 
South Carolina Audubon Society Duer, Mrs. Denning . . wooo 
Stevens, Miss Barbara Twining Durham, J. E.. . I co 
Stillman, William Maxson Edwards, Miss L. M.. pees 
Sundstrand, Mrs. G. D. Emerson, Elliot S. aCe 
Talbott, H. co Emery, Miss Georgia Hill 25 00 
Tener, Mrs. George E. Ensign, Charles S. : uPmese) 
Thibault, Henry Crawford Ettorre, Mrs. F.F. 1g ale, 
Thibaut, Mrs. Natalie J. Faulkner, Miss Hae IO 00 
Tipton County Bird Club Garrignes, Mrs. Matilda 5 00 
Trowbridge, Mrs. N. F. Hale, Thomas, 3rd . . I 00 
Turner, Mrs. George M. Hunter, William T., Jr. I 00 
Van Bergen R. E. Jones, Miss Ella H. |. : 4 00 
Warn Voorhees, Brawn Jopson, Dr. and Mrs. John H. I 00 
Van Voorhis, Mrs. H. H. Knowlton, Mrs. Myra R.. . 3 50 
Vibert, Miss Eveline Kuhn, A.K.. . . . ; ap 22 
Wagener, Miss Virginia es as Tr 3 Zs ie 
Wallace, Jone ek a Mrs. Lowell = 2 00 
Wallner, Louis W. Lincoln, 
Watts John IGN ery, IGS TC 5 IRS oo 10 00 
Webb. A.C Phelps, Mrs. J. W. IO 00 

pe Ais 
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Richards, Mrs. L. 5 00 
Sexton, Mrs. ee B. 5 00 
Shaw, Mrs. G. H. 2 00 
Sturgis, ie Kee 5 00 
Noland Weighvas. I 00 
Tower, ‘Ellen M. . 5 00 
Townley, Mrs. John ie I 00 


Tyler, Mr. and Mrs. W. G. 2 00 
Van Wagenen, Mrs. G. A. 2 00 
Whitney, Miss Ellen F. .. . I 00 
Wilkins, Miss Laura . . : I 00 
Womans: (© pee 5 IS) 

otal . $562 41 


NOTES OF AUDUBON WORK 


Busy Bird Clubs 


Dimock, Pennsylvania, is a scattered 
crossroads village of 123 souls, yet it has a 
Junior Class of 23 members that hold 
meetings fortnightly, all the year round, 
and even more often in summer. 

Bird clubs in southern California are 
being entertained by a little play entitled 
‘The Woodpeckers’ Convention,’ written 
by Mrs. Louise Carola Davis, and illus- 
trated with stereopticon slides taken from 
her own photographs of California birds. 

Fritz Hagans, the new president of the 
Forest Hills Audubon Society, has had the 
Boy Scouts distribute from door to door 
directions for the proper feeding of the 
wild birds that remain in the gardens over 
winter. He especially recommends the 
giving of water, even before food; and sug- 
gests the melting of suet and mixing it 
with hemp, millet, rape and canary seed, 
and crushed corn, putting this in a feeding- 
box a few feet above the earth. Suet may 


also be fastened to the trees, far enough 
up to be out of the way of dogs. 

Mrs. Granville Ross Pike, who has been 
doing good Audubon -work in southern 
California under the auspices of the 
National Association, has prepared ‘The 
Birds’ Declaration of Independence,’ 
which is an excellent document for con- 
servationists, and has a gentle irony that 
appeals to every mind. 

It is pleasing to know that such a 
veteran as Dr. Thomas S. Roberts, of 
Minneapolis, is still active in bird-pro- 
tection work, keeping local clubs wide- 
awake, and availing himself of varied 
opportunities for preaching the gospel 
according to Audubon. 

The flourishing Watertown (N. Y.) 
Bird Club lately had an evening meeting 
devoted to the life and studies of Audubon. 
This club lately published a capital pamph- 
let on the birds of its territory by E. J. 
Sawyer, well-known as an artist of bird- 
life, who is one of its members. 


TWO ROBINS AT THEIR BATH 
Photographed by Esther Heacock 
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BIRD-BOXES BUILT 


At the recent annual meeting of the 
Ohio State Audubon Society, Miss Ger- 
trude Harvey reported that twenty-five 
kinds of birds nested every year in her 
garden. 

The State Audubon Society of Cali- 
fornia has designed a handsome seal, 
depicting a Phainopepla in a pepper tree. 
It is to be printed on a ‘sticker’ and used 
as has become a custom with the Red 
Cross seals at Christmas. 

An autumn meeting of the energetic 
bird club of Saratoga Springs, New York, 
was entertained by a novel ‘stunt’ in the 
program. The hall was darkened, and the 
Secretary, Miss Kate McCloskey, told 
the progress of a June day in the bird- 
world. As she proceeded from hour to 
hour, calls of the various birds singing 
during the day were given by a group of 
boys stationed in different parts of the 
auditorium—songs of the Robin, Whip- 
poor-will, Thrush, Bob-white, White- 
throated Sparrow and other familiar 
acquaintances. In addition to this, pic- 
tures of birds were thrown on the screen, 
and phonograph records of their songs 


AND SOLD FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE WAR-SUFFERERS 
Photographed by W. W. Grant 


given simultaneously. Such programs are 
both instructive to the audience and help- 
ful to a society. 


More Alien Depredation 


The accompanying photograph repre- 
sents the contents of an Italian’s pocket 
after his capture at South Norwalk, 
Connecticut, one Sunday morning last 
spring. It illustrates what would happen 
here in the North if it were not for the 
work of the wardens. To show the per- 
sistency of the Italians in killing song- 
birds, I have but to mention one swamp 
adjoining the farm of an Italian on the 
edge of a city, where for the fourth year 
running we have captured an Italian 
shooting small birds; and three years out 
of the four the culprit was stopping at the 
farmer’s house, and each year was severely 
fined. This summer I caught a man with 
two Juncos and one Goldfinch, showing 
that nothing is too small for them. Edu- 
cation is to solve the problem through the 
children, but enough old ones are among 
us, and new ones all the time coming, to 
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AN ITALIAN’S GAME-BAG IN CONNECTICUT 


Two Flickers, two Chewinks, one Robin, one Hermit Thrush, one White 


throated Sparrow, one Field 
Sparrow, one Goldfinch, red squirrel and a domestic Pigeon. 


He had ammunition enough to last all day. 
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be a serious menace to all forms of wild 
life. The arm of the law, in the form of 
the game-warden, must still be busy. We 
captured one Italian with two Rhode 
Island Red Chickens he had _ shot.— 
Witpur F. Smite, South Norwalk, Conn. 


Loss of Bird-Life in Forest Fires 


William B. Mershon, of Saginaw, 
Michigan, sends us a note from J. H. 
McGillivray, a forest expert, that adds 
another and very important reason for 
extreme care in preventing forest fires. 
The note follows: 

“Tt may interest you to know that I 
made a game-survey last summer of 
approximately ten acres of green covert 
on the Au Sable River, along about the 
same extent of burnt-over ground, and 
by conservative estimates based on the 
wild life found, allowing 5 cents each for 
song-birds, 25 cents each for Partridges, 
etc., as food-value, and an equivalent 
value for recreation purposes, multiplied 
by the number of acres in Michigan 
burned over last year, increased decimally 
(for wild life averages ten years of life), 
I found that even holding the timber loss 
to the exceptionally low figure of $86,000, 
we destroyed by forest fires approxi- 
mately $3,000,000 worth of game.” 


The Birds and the Belgians 


The young son and daughter of W. W. 
Grant, of Geneva, New York, devised a 
plan last summer which served a kindly 
purpose in two ways. They constructed 
ninety-eight bird-boxes, and sold them for 
the benefit of blind and wounded soldiers 
in Europe. Deducting the cost of the 
lumber and its sawing into uniform pieces, 
the profit obtained added $9 to the 
soldier’s fund. As all these boxes were dis- 
posed of locally, and were excellently 
designed, and many were given away in 
addition to those sold, the birds of Geneva 
ought to be both happy and numerous 
next spring. The children got so much 
pleasure out of their doubly beneficial 
enterprise that they propose to try it 
again this winter. 


A Community of Albino Robins 


Several white Robins have been seen in 
this vicinity from r1or4 to the present, 
seven or eight having been counted by the 
Junior Audubon Class of this town. One 
well-known example has snow-white plu- 
mage—not one colored feather. Dr. R. W. 
Dove of this town relates that in June, 
1gt6, he found a nest containing one 
brown and two white Robins and observed 
that they were being fed alike by both the 
male and female parents. One of those 
white birds at the present writing is 
feasting on the mulberries and raspberries 
in the lot and adjoining lots of the writer. 
—Atonzo THompson, Harman, W. Va. 


New Finley Films 


Since many churches, schools and other 
educational institutions are now equipped 
with moving-picture lanterns, it is impor- 
tant that good films of wild-bird and 
animal life be available for this educa- 
tional work. It will not be many years 
before educational institutions will have 
libraries of various things illustrated with 
moving pictures, as now we have libraries 
for books, manuscripts, and magazines. 
The National Association of Audubon 
Societies has been collecting moving pic- 
tures to show its various fields of activity, 
especially in organizing Junior Audubon 
Societies, showing the children putting 
up bird-houses, feeding song-birds in 
winter, and the results accomplished on 
the big wild-bird reservations in various 
parts of the country. 

William L. Finley, field-agent for the 
Pacific Coast States, has collected during 
the past five years remarkable moving 
pictures of wild birds and other animals. 
He has been in the field a large part of the 
time, visiting the big federal wild-bird 
reservations of the West, and has achieved 
some wonderful results. Some of these 
films were shown last year while Mr. 
Finley was on his lecture-tour through 
eastern cities. He will be in the East dur- 
ing March to show a new series of moving- 
picture reels. 


"2 Bird- Lore 


Mr. Finley’s work during the past sum- 
mer has taken him to the great sea-bird 
colonies off the Oregon coast, then through 
eastern and southern Oregon for birds and 
animals in the lake region, and out in the 
sage-brush country. Some of his best 
results were achieved on a trip to the top 
of Mt. Hood with his moving-picture 
equipment, and also on an extended tour 
through Yellowstone Park. His assist- 
ants have been R. B. Horsfall and Mrs. 
Finley. He was also accompanied on two 
trips by T. Gilbert Pearson. 

Inasmuch as Yellowstone Park is the 
greatest refuge in America for wild ani- 


mals, these enthusiasts had abundant 
opportunity for picturing bears, deer, 
antelopes, elks, buffalos, beavers, and 


various smaller mammals and birds, such 
as squirrels, marmots, conies, Jays and 
Clark’s Crows. One of the best features 
of the summer’s work has been to show 
the splendid scenery amid which these 
animals live. The films that Mr. Finley 
has prepared for lecture purposes are 
therefore not only intimate studies show- 
ing the wild bird or mammal at home, but 
they are doubly interesting as travelogues. 

One phase of Mr. Finley’s work that he 
considers of great importance is that by 
which he seeks to interest children in the 
love and protection of our song birds. His 
reels showing children of the Junior 
Audubon Societies building bird-houses 
are exceptional from an_ educational 
standpoint, as also are those of children 
mothering orphaned Bluebirds and 
Thrushes whose parents had been killed 
by a cat. Later these same birds, after 
they are fully grown and able to fly, are 
seen bathing and feeding from the hands 
of the children. 

Of the animal series, Mr. Finley has 
many that are most remarkable, especially 
that of the home life of the wild antelope 
in the deserts of southern Oregon. Having 
discovered a water-hole where these 
animals were accustomed to drink, Mr. 
Finley and his companions, Mr. Horsfall 


and S. G. Jewett, built a blind of sage- 
brush in which to hide the camera. Enter- 
ing the blind before daybreak, they spent 
four days in these cramped quarters, 
photographing the wary animals as they 
came within range. By this means good 
pictures of herds of them were secured, as 
were also those of hundreds of Sage 
Grouse that came daily to the water-hole 
to drink. It is a lamentable fact that 
through long and cruel hunting the ante- 
lope has come to be on the verge of 
extinction. This picture will undoubtedly 
tend to secure the preservation of one 
of the most beautiful of American animals. 


The Enabling Act 


A treaty between Canada and the 
United States for united action in. pro- 
tecting migratory birds was concluded on 
December 7, 1916, but this admirable 
agreement will have little practical value 
unless means are provided for making 
sure that the treaty-regulations are ob- 
served. These ‘means’ are conscientious 
and capable officers, who must be paid. 
This payment must come from the Federal 
Treasury in each country, and therefore 
requires, on this side of the boundary, an 
appropriation of money by Congress. A 
bill for this purpose (H.R. 20080) was 
introduced by Representative Henry D. 
Flood of Virginia. It reiterates in detail 
the provisions of the treaty prohibiting 
the killing, capturing, sale or purchase, 
exportation or importation, of any birds 
to or from Canada, except under regula- 
tions to be made by our Secretary of 
Agriculture; provides for the process of 
law by which violators may be punished; 
and appropriates $170,000 for warden- 
service and other necessary expenses. It 
is expected that similar action will be 
taken by the Parliament of the Dominion 
of Canada. This bill was immediately re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
whence it is to be hoped it will be reported 
speedily. 
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